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The  location  of 
“T/ie  House  that  SERVICE  Built’’ 
on  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  —  the 
center  of  distribution  of  Electrical  Sup¬ 
plies  in  the  West— is  the  first  element  of 
that  service  which  Electric  Appliance 
Company  gives  to  its  customers  —  Cen¬ 
tral  Stations,  Dealers  and  Contractors, 
Railways  and  Telephone  Companies. 
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San  Francisco 


PINCO  INSULATORS 

“THE  CORRECT  DESIGN” 


An  entirely  new  design  of  multipart  Pin  Type  Insulators. 

PINCO  INSULATORS  embody  the  principle  that  for  each 
service  an  Insulator  should  have  individual  characteristics 
providing  an  increasing  factor  of  safety  for  increasing  oper¬ 
ating  requirements. 

Note  the  following  specifications  : 


Line  Vollase  . 

Diameter,  Top . 

“  Center  . 

Height  . 

Thickness  of  Porcelain 

Dry  Flashover  . 

Wet  ”  . 

Net  Weij^ht  . 


Ins.  No.  72 

Ins.  No.  75 

35000 

40000 

8.75  Inches 

9.8  Inches 

7 

8 

6.3 

7.2  “ 

1.75 

2  “ 

120000 

150000 

80000 

90000 

10  lbs. 

14  lbs. 

Every  dimension  of  each  part  and  complete  Pinco  Insulator 
is  different  according  to  the  service  it  is  to  perform. 

And  the  method  of  assembling  PINCO  INSULATORS. 
It  is  different.  Investigate  it. 

Samples  are  now  available. 

Bulletin  No.  1  showing  PINCO  INSULATORS  now  ready. 
Bulletin  No.  2  describing  the  design  now  ready. 

THE  PORCELAIN  INSULATOR  CORPORATION 
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^  PIRATE 


In  the  days  of  old,  there  was  many  a  freebooter  on 
the  hi^h  seas  who  enjoyed  a  very  profitablo  trade 
in  bullion  and  Jamaica  rum  at  other  men’s  expense. 
For  a  while,  this  was  regarded  as  almost  a  legiti¬ 
mate  occupation  and  there  are  many  strange  tales 
to  be  read  in  musty  books  of  old  swashbucklers  who 
were  part  of  the  time  pirates  and  part  of  the  time 
honored  supporters  of  his  majesty  of  Spain. 

In  one  sense  the  days  of  piracy  are  not  yet  dead. 
On  another  page  of  this  issue  is  published  a  letter 
to  the  editor  under  the  title,  “Pacific  Coast  Markets 
for  Pacific  Coast  People.”  At  first  sight  such  a 
title  looks  narrow — but  there  are  times  when  it  is 
quite  proper  to  speak  the  truth  and  speak  it  plainly. 
TTie  West  is  a  new  country  and  those  who  are  of  the 
present  generation  in  its  industries  are  its  builders 
as  well.  There  has  been  much  pioneering  work  to 
be  done — and  if  the  result  is  commendable,  if  good 
business  methods  have  been  built  up,  if  good  will 
has  developed  good  markets  and  if  (as  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  it  does)  the  West  stands  today  for  busi¬ 
ness  opportunity,  it  is  because  that  pioneering  work 
has  been  done  unselfishly.  Men  have  been  willing 
to  reap  only  where  they  have  sown — more,  they  have 
sown  without  reaping  for  many  years  in  order  that 
their  future  harvests  might  be  great.  It  does  not 
seem  right  that  those  who  have  not  contributed  to 


this  preliminary  work,  should,  by  selling  goods  at 
lower  prices,  gather  in  the  best  of  the  business. 
When  a  farmer  breaks  ranks  in  a  cooperative  or¬ 
ganization,  taking  advantage  of  the  higher  prices 
made  possible  by  the  higher  standards  set  by  the 
union,  but  slightly  underselling  his  fellows  by  low¬ 
ering  the  grade  of  his  product,  thus  spoiling  their 
markets,  he  is  not  popular.  Nor  is  he  who  comes 
West  and  noting  satisfactory  public  relations  estab¬ 
lished  through  the  “quality  service”  ideals  appearing 
in  this  region,  sensing  the  value  of  our  organized 
cooperative  efforts  and  the  publicity  being  carried 
on  through  activities  of  the  technical  press,  fails  to 
contribute  anything  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  foun¬ 
dation  work,  but  at  the  same  time  eagerly  sets  out 
to  share  in  its  rewards.  In  that  he  is  taking 'some¬ 
thing  for  which  some  one  else  has  paid,  he  is  a  pirate 
and  in  spite  of  the  legitimate  appearance  of  his 
other  calling  is  in  some  measure  related  to  the  brass 
cannon  and  Jolly  Roger  which  terrorized  the  seas 
of  old. 

There  is  no  legal  recourse  from  these  methods,  but 
such  conduct  brings  its  own  punishment  in  the  form 
of  public  condemnation — if  it  is  understood.  The 
matter  is  here  brought  to  light  that  it  may  be  un¬ 
derstood  more  clearly  and  that  public  opinion  may 
become  more  crystallized  against  such  practices. 


The  Need  of  a  Fundamental 
Basis  for  Taxation 

N  popular  opinion,  the  fundamental  requirement 
of  a  system  of  taxation  has  been  that  it  should 
be  painless.  For  this  reason,  the  public  seems  to 
prefer  to  pay  government  taxes  disguised  as  meat 
bills  and  railway  fares  and  to  call  them  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Following  the  same  line  of  argument, 
some  of  the  economists  of  our  state  legislatures  in 
the  West  have  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  charging 
all  state  bills  to  incoiTJorated  business,  letting  this 
branch  of  industry  recoup  as  best  it  may  by  charg¬ 
ing  higher  prices  for  its  various  commodities. 

It  may  be  asked — if  the  public  prefers  to  pay 
higher  rates  for  water,  gas  and  electricity,  why  not 
let  them?  Business  will  adjust  itself  to  any  condi¬ 
tions  you  may  wish  to  impose  upon  it.  The  answer 
is  that,  although  it  may  so  adjust  itself  temporarily, 
no  system  which  is  based  upon  an  injustice  can  be 
permanent.  If  one  line  of  business  or  form  of  organ¬ 
ization  is  placed  under  a  handicap,  some  other  which 
is  not  so  hampered  is  going  to  rise  up  in  competi¬ 
tion  and  endanger  the  life  of  the  overburdened  en¬ 
terprise. 


The  present  agitation  in  favor  of  public  owner¬ 
ship  of  public  utilities  is  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  fact  that  municipalities  would  not  have  to  pay 
state  taxes  and  that  their  bonds  would  be  tax  ex¬ 
empt — in  other  words  it  is  a  reaction  against  an 
unwise  tax  system.  Let  us  recognize  this  element 
in  the  situation — and  if  we  wish  to  revise  our  meth¬ 
ods  of  state  finance,  choose  some  way  which  will 
have  less  disastrous  consequences  to  state  develop¬ 
ment. 


Pacific  Coast  Division  N.  E.  L.  A. 

For  the  Entire  Industry 

URING  the  recent  convention  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Division,  N.  E.  L.  A.  there  was  a  general 
move  toward  doing  away  with  the  special  emphasis 
upon  central  station  interests  which  has  ^rsisted 
from  the  origin  of  the  association.  The  western  at¬ 
titude  in  all  matters  electrical  is  one  of  cooperation 
and  all  four  branches  of  this  great  industry  have 
long  worked  together  toward  the  solution  of  com¬ 
mon  problems.  The  move  toward  a  more  general 
sharing  of  responsibilities  and  offices  is  merely  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  existing  interdepend- 
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ence  of  power  company  and  merchandiser.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  complete  opening  up  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  and  the  offices  of  the  Association  to 
all  branches  of  the  industry  equally. 


The  Principles  Behind 

the  Greater  Service  Idea 

T  has  recently  been  said  by  H.  G.  Wells  that  when 
complete  cooperation  is  finally  attained  in  any 
field,  then  the  human  endeavor  which  worked  toward 
the  attainment  of  that  particular  point  of  perfection, 
dies.  And  any  organization  which  finally  achieves 
those  ends  which  it  has  set  as  its  goal  is  headed  for 
stagnation  and  dissolution  unless  it  casts  afield  for 
new  ideas  and  new  suggestions  which  will  enable 
it  to  continue  to  grow. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  A.  W.  Childs  of  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  sets  forth  the 
remarkable  activity  in  the  field  of  Greater-Service 
which  his  company  has  instituted  during  recent 
months.  It  might  seem  that  such  intensive  effort 
was  unnecessary  on  the  part  of  a  power  company 
which  already  had  established  enviable  good  will 
conditions  with  the  public  which  it  serves.  But  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  policy  for  any  public  utility 
to  rest  on  its  laurels. 

Jack  London,  in  his  “Valley  of  the  Moon,"  states 
that  a  woman,  in  order  to  hold  her  husband  should 
unfold  each  day  a  new  charm,  thus  holding  his  inter¬ 
est  and  sustaining  a  belief  which  is  otherwise  a  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  to  maintain  in  any  object  which  is  finally 
seen  through. 

The  same  principle  holds  true  in  more  prosaic 
matters — and  those  who  today  have  the  burden  of 
formulating  the  vision  for  the  public  service  indus¬ 
try  must  constantly  unfold  new  ideals,  new  plans 
for  greater  helpfulness  to  the  people,  new  attrac¬ 
tions  to  hold  their  attention.  The  Greater-Service 
idea  as  put  into  practice  by  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  is  a  symptom  of  healthy  growth 
— a  state  of  affairs  which  the  public  are  always 
quick  to  appreciate. 


Applying  the  Principle 

of  Truth  in  Publicity 

GREAT  deal  has  been  said  in  recent  months  on 
the  subject  of  truth  in  advertising.  In  spite 
of  the  familiarity  of  the  term,  little  actual  thought 
has  been  given  to  the  question  of  absolute  truth  in 
publicity  pertaining  to  modem  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  development.  This  particularly  applies  to 
the  daily  press,  and  the  electrical  industry  as  well 
as  industry  generally  should  be  scrupulously  careful 
of  statements  made  through  that  me^um  to  see  that 
they  represent  whole  truths.  The  Inman  Investigat¬ 
ing  Committee  of  California  brought  forcefully  to 
light  how  practically  all  the  misunderstanding  which 
had  arisen  in  California  on  the  utility  situation  is 
due  in  the  main  to  the  fact  that  the  people  have  been 
misinformed.  Not  a  little  of  the  public  confusion 
was  traceable  to  half  truths  offered  through  adver¬ 
tisements  and  news  stories,  although  at  all  times  the 
whole  truth  would  have  been  far  better. 


Leaders  of  industry  should  see  to  it  that  every 
title  in  publicity  which  appears  in  the  press  should 
tell  truthfully  what  is  in  the  article.  It  should  tell 
it  in  an  attractive  way,  but  should  not  announce 
something  other  than  the  chief  feature  of  the  article, 
and  the  facts  embodied  in  the  message  should  be  set 
forth  without  exaggeration.  The  West  is  able  to 
present  its  cause  without  effusive  words  or  undue 
emphasis  upon  facts  that  of  themselves  speak  the 
truth.  Over-exaggeration  destroys  confidence  in  the 
message.  We  shall  do  well,  in  coming  months  to  see 
to  it  that  truth  in  publicity  is  maintained  in  every 
item,  article  and  expression  that  goes  forth  to  the 
public. 


Why  Not  a  Community  Chest  for  Putting 
Over  the  Electrical  Idea? 

ONSTANT  demands  in  various  cities  for  con¬ 
tributions  for  forwarding  the  many  phases  of 
the  electrical  idea,  are  proving  annoying,  and  in 
some  instances  are  bringing  about  a  cooling  of  elec¬ 
trical  ardor  that  is  quite  undesirable.  Why  not  the 
community  chest  idea  in  the  electrical  industry? 
Certain  it  is  that  there  must  be  some  better  thought 
given  to  just  what  drives  and  activities  are  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  industry  as  a  whole,  so  that  the 
campaigns,  industrial  exhibits,  charitable  drives  and 
other  plans  that  are  endorsed,  may  be  put  through 
in  an  orderly,  dignified  and  systematic  manner. 
By  fai'  the  best  support  and  cooperation  may  be  sec¬ 
ured  under  the  community  chest  plan,  by  which  a 
definite  budget  is  provided  to  accomplish  definite 
results  without  frequent  unforseen  calls  being  made 
for  unauthorized  activities. 


Standardization  for 
Pumping  Plants 

HE  ever  increasing  load  for  pumping  plants  in 
the  West  is  amazing  to  all  beholders.  Let  us 
cite  a  single  instance  to  illustrate  this  increase.  The 
acres  of  land  irrigated  in  California  in  1910,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Census,  were  2,354,970. 
In  1920  this  acreage  was  increased  slightly  to 
2,596,207.  The  portion  of  this  acreage,  however, 
irrigated  by  pumping  in  1910  was  309,134  acres, 
while  in  1920  it  had  progressed  to  the  enormous 
total  of  1,470,000  acres.  Here  is  a  silent  but  pow¬ 
erful  testimony  to  the  ever  increasing  share  per¬ 
formed  by  the  electrically  operated  pump  in  re¬ 
claiming  of  the  West. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  electric  pump  it  is  quite 
easy  to  understand  how  motor  standardization  is 
sorely  needed  at  the  present  time.  The  question  of 
the  externally  operated  switch,  the  installation  of 
lights  in  the  pit  and  in  the  pumping  station  itself, 
method  of  wiring  and  various  other  features,  are 
matters  of  great  current  concern  in  the  West.  The 
recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  District  of  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and 
Dealers  at  Catalina  undertook  to  inaugurate  a 
movement  whereby  this  standardization  may  be 
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started,  and  to  this  end  a  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  cooperate  with  the  engineering  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Division,  N.  E.  L.  A.  to 
bring  about  complete  standardization  specifications 
for  installation  of  the  electrical  pumping  plant. 

Certain  of  the  designs  now  in  vogue  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  early  issues  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity 
and  Western  Industry  in  order  that  readers  gener¬ 
ally  may  see  some  of  the  outstanding  features  that 
are  at  variance. 


Hotel  Sharks  Have  no  Place  in  the 
Upbuilding  of  the  West 

REAT  complaint  has  been  heard  in  many  parts 
of  the  West  because  the  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City,  virtually  doubled  its  prices  during  the  recent 
convention  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  recently  held  in  that  city.  There  is  one 
thing  certain,  and  that  is  that  men  of  the  industry 
throughout  the  West  will  not  tolerate  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  this  again.  We  are  all  builders  and  we  are 
endeavoring  to  build  a  West  of  square  and  fair 
shooting,  a  West  befitting  the  hospitality  that  has 
been  passed  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  ’49,  and 
hotel  managers  should  have  a  place  in  this  gi*eat 
work.  In  the  conventions  of  the  coming  year  in 
which  industrial  and  electrical  men  are  to  take  part, 
the  Journal  of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry  will 
do  everything  possible  to  give  publicity  to  any  hotel 
or  combination  of  hotels  that  endeavors  to  raise 
rates  at  the  time  conventions  are  held. 


Western  Business  Conditions 
Enjoy  Factor  of  Stability 
HERE  have  been  many  opportunities  within  the 
past  year  for  both  individuals  and  communities 
to  check  up  on  their  business  standing.  Under  a  try¬ 
ing  period  of  world  wide  business  depression,  the 
West  has  shown  up  exceedingly  well.  There  has 
been  something  more  than  the  average  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  this  region  and  certain  lines  of  industry 
have  curtailed  their  output,  but  those  factors  which 
serve  as  barometers  to  indicate  the  tone  of  the  en¬ 
tire  business  market  have  remained  remarkably 
stable. 

Building  activities  have  shown  a  steady  enter¬ 
prise.  The  Los  Angeles  achievement  featured  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  represents  the  high  peak  of  this 
region,  but  reports  within  the  last  month  from  all 
westem  states  indicate  that  both  home  and  indus¬ 
trial  building  have  been  active. 

Westem  banking  statistics  are  equally  impres¬ 
sive.  The  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District  stands 
as  the  only  District  in  the  country  which  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  borrow  from  other  districts 
within  recent  months.  In  short,  the  westem  states 
undoubtedly  rank  as  the  most  prosperous  section  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  A  glance  at 
the  map  and  the  newspapers  will  suggest  that  this 
statement  might  fairly  be  extended  to  a  world  wide 
compass. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  two.  In  the  first  place. 


the  average  of  per  capita  wealth  in  the  West  is  the 
highest  in  the  nation,  which  fact  allows  more  of  a 
leeway  in  the  weathering  of  business  depression  be¬ 
fore  sails  must  be  reefed.  Moreover — and  this  is  the 
more  important  factor — westem  enterprise  is  of  a 
more  varied  nature  than  that  which  supports  other 
districts.  The  South,  for  instance,  suffers  in  every 
department  when  the  cotton  market  drops;  New 
England  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  its  concentrated  manufacturing  activities. 
The  West,  by  contrast,  has  a  wide  range  among  its 
agricultural  products  and  adds  to  this  considerable 
activity  along  diversified  lines,  mining  output,  lum¬ 
ber,  wool,  hides — in  fact,  it  supplies  some  measure 
of  almost  all  the  world’s  needs. 

In  other  words,  the  present  favorable  position 
of  the  West  is  not  the  result  of  happy  accident,  but 
may  be  credited  to  a  natural  stability  which  gives 
gratifying  insurance  of  similar  prosperity  under 
future  trials. 


Better  Lighting  Required 

In  Our  Educational  Institutions 
IGHTING  has  quite  often  been  more  or  less 
neglected  in  planning  the  modem  educational 
institution,  particularly  in  the  student  machine 
shops  and  other  rooms  of  instmction  where  young 
men  are  being  prepai*ed  to  take  part  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  nation.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  put  in 
an  industrial  lighting  exhibit  that  will  bear  fruit. 
One  of  the  technical  high  schools  in  Pasadena,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  has  already  been  so  equipped,  and  much 
favorable  comment  has  been  heard  concerning  the 
good  results  that  are  being  accomplisehd.  Proper 
industrial  lighting,  we  all  know,  pays  real  dividends. 
Here  then  is  an  educational  movement  that  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  economic  aim  of  the  day,  namely  re¬ 
duced  cost  of  production  and  increased  efficiency. 

The  Net  Price  vs. 

the  List  Price  Plan 

ROM  time  to  time  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  throughout  the  West  concerning 
the  question  as  to  whether  electrical  merchandise 
should  be  sold  on  the  list  price  and  discount  plan 
or  on  the  net  price  plan.  It  has  been  the  universal 
practice  in  the  past  for  manufacturing  concerns  to 
issue  books  setting  forth  descriptions  of  their  ware 
with  fictitious  prices  attached,  known  as  list  prices. 
From  these  fictitious  or  list  prices  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  by  a  process  of  discounts  and  cross  multiplica¬ 
tion  to  secure  the  actual  cost  of  the  material.  One 
large  manufacturer,  The  American  Wiremold  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  now  comes  out  boldly  in 
favor  of  the  net  price  plan,  maintaining  that  it  will 
eliminate  mistakes,  simplify  quotations  and  esti¬ 
mates,  and  serve  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  To  men  of  the  industry  in  the  West  this 
new  venture  will  be  watched  with  unusual  interest. 
Aside  from  the  simplicity  involved,  the  very  frank¬ 
ness  displayed  is  one  that  will  meet  instant  recogni¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  customer  public. 
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Western  Comment  on  Current  Events 


Editorial  Notes  and  Readers’  Views  on  the  Outstanding  Aspects  of  Financing, 
Trade  Promotion,  Legislative  and  Associated  Topics  that  have  a 
Special  Bearing  on  Western  Business 


Electrical  Appliance  Sales  Increase 

Reports  from  California  Territory  Indicate  Rapid 
Growth  in  Demand  For  All  Kinds  of 
Labor  Saving  Devices 

That  the  business  depression  has  had  no  appar¬ 
ent  effect  on  the  sale  of  electrical  appliances  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  is  indicated  by  the  phenomenal  increase  in 
sales  during  1920,  as  compared  with  those  of  1918. 
A  survey  has  been  conducted  by  D.  E.  Harris  of  the 
Pacific  States  Electric  Company,  and  a  list  made  of 
the  various  electrical  household  appliances  showing 
the  average  increase  of  1920  sales  over  those  of 
1918  in  California.  The  list  compiled  by  Mr.  Harris 


is  as  follows: 

Item  Average  increase 

1919-1920  over  1918 

Vacuum  Cleaners  . 180.7% 

Chafing  dishes  .  36.4 

Curling  irons  . 107.0 

Immersion  heaters  .  67.3 

Air  heaters  . 109.9 

Radiant  stoves  .  87.2 

Disc  stoves  .  93.0 

Heating  pads  .  26.5 

Percolators  . 114.7 

Lamp  socket  ovens  . - .  7.8 

Toasters  . 134.1 

Miscellaneous  socket  appliances  .  31.6 

3-lb.  irons  . - .  51.7 

5- lb.  irons  . 49.7 

6- lb.  irons  .  27.1 

Miscellaneous  irons  . 194.5 

Laundry  and  tailor  irons  . 102.4 

Disc  stoves  over  600- watt  .  59.4 

Ranges  .  16.2 

Water  heaters  over  600-watt  . — .  77.4 

Vibrators  .  67.5 

Hair  dryers  .  88.2 

Drink  mixers  . 27.1 

Washing  machines  . 351.8 

Fan  motors  .  10.0 

Ironers  . 222.8 

Sewing  machines  .  47.2 

Other  household  devices . 142.8 


These  figures  do  not  by  any  means  represent 
total  sales  in  the  territory,  being  compiled  only  from 
partial  reports,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  figures  are  typical. 

Much  of  this  activity  must  no  doubt  be  credited 
to  the  work  of  the  California  Electrical  Cooperative 
Campaign,  which  started  operations  in  1918,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  largest  increases  re¬ 
corded  are  in  sales  of  vacuum  cleaners,  washing 
machines,  irons,  ironers,  percolators,  toasters  and 
heaters — appliances  which  have  usually  been  spe¬ 
cially  featured  in  the  various  “electrical  home”  dis¬ 
plays.  An  important  sidelight  on  the  situation  is 
the  fact  that,  calculating  from  the  limited  informa¬ 


tion  received,  the  appliances  sold  would  represent 
to  the  central  stations  87,768  kw.  for  the  year  1919, 
and  95,364  kw.  for  the  year  1920. 


Western  Oil  Fields  Effect  Economies 

Greater  Efficiency  in  Production  Reported  From 
California  Oil  Fields  Makes  for  Increased 
Conservation  of  Resources 

Figures  given  in  the  summary  of  operations  of 
California  oil  fields  recently  issued  by  the  State 
Mining  Bureau  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  production  by  the  various  companies  oper¬ 
ating  in  California  fields.  The  figures  cover  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  years  1919-20  and  1920-21  and  show 
that  efficiencies  increased  from  75%  to  90%,  from 
81%  to  92  %,  and  so  on,  in  the  comparative  produc¬ 
tion  records  for  the  two  consecutive  years.  The 
figures  are  based  upon  the  written  reports  issued  by 
the  Supervisor  to  operators  in  passing  upon  their  oil 
well  construction  _or  repair  work,  throughout  the 
state. 

The  efficiency  with  which  these  companies  oper¬ 
ate  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  prolonging  the 
life  of  the  California  oil  fields  and  relieving  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  fuel  situation,  and  in  practically  every 
case  the  efficiency  has  markedly  increased  during  the 
past  year. 


Northwest  Lumber  Problem  Discussed 

Taxation  System  and  Fire  Protection  Held  to  be 
Two  Most  Important  Factors  in  Preservation 
of  Nation’s  Timber  Resources 

With  fifty  per  cent  of  the  remaining  standing 
timber  in  the  United  States  located  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  the  consei*vation  of  this  resource  be¬ 
comes  a  national  as  well  as  a  western  problem,  and 
the  attitude  expressed  by  the  recent  gatherings  of 
lumber  men  in  the  Northwest  is  of  national  impor¬ 
tance.  At  three  conferences  held  in  Seattle,  Ta¬ 
coma,  and  Portland,  representatives  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  West 
Coast  Lumbermen’s  Association  met  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Forestry  Policy  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  discussed  the 
need  for  the  formulation  of  a  national  forestry 
policy. 

It  was  brought  out  that  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  is  the  adoption  of  a  state  taxation  system 
which  does  not  compel  the  timber  holder  to  cut  his 
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trees  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  safeguard 
his  profit.  The  British  Columbia  yield  tax  system 
was  cited  as  an  example  of  proper  protection  of  the 
holder  of  timber.  This  system  imposes  a  fixed 
charge,  say  $125  a  section,  with  the  government  re¬ 
ceiving  stumpage  when  the  timber  is  cut.  It  was 
stated  that  under  present  conditions  private  enter¬ 
prise  cannot  afford  to  reforest  and  wait  50  to  60 
yeai's  for  returns. 

The  lumber  interests  as  a  whole  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  some  form  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  federal  and  state  governments  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  working  out  a  national  forestry  policy. 

Western  Research  Center  Established 

Califoinia  Institute  of  Technology  to  Cooperate 
With  Power  Company  in  High  Voltage 
Research  Under  Famous  Scientist 

Announcement  has  come  from  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  of  Pasadena,  California,  of 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan  now  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physics  at  the  University  of  Chicago  as 
Director  of  the  new  Nonnan  Bridge  Laboratory  of 
Physics  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Institute.  Dr.  Millikan  will  take  up  his  work 
in  October,  toward  which  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $100,000  has  been  guaranteed. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  announced  that  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  will  immed¬ 
iately  erect  on  the  campus  of  the  California.  Insti¬ 
tute  a  high  tension  laboratory  where  an  extensive 
investigation  on  the  transmission  of  power  at  high 
voltages  will  be  made  by  the  combined  staffs  of  the 
company  and  the  Institute  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Millikan  and  Prof.  Sorenson. 

The  double  announcement  is  of  tremendous  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  technical  advancement  of  the  West. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  important  part  played 
by  the  research  work  carried  on  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  under  Prof.  Ryan  in  making  possible  220,000- 
volt  transmission.  Not  alone  the  electrical  industry, 
but,  through  the  economies  of  operation  made  pos¬ 
sible,  every  industry  of  the  West  benefited  through 
the  work  there  caiTied  on. 

There  now  promises  to  develop  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  research  center  in  Pasadena.  Dr.  Noyes,  who 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  chemists  of  the 
world,  is  already  a  member  of  the  California  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  faculty  and  the  advent  of  Dr. 
Millikan  thus  brings  together  two  of  the  greatest 
scientists  of  the  present  day.  Extensive  research 
work  is  planned  in  cooperation  with  the  Mt.  Wilson 
Observatory,  which  will  be  aimed  at  the  problem  of 
determining  the  constitution  of  matter. 

The  existence  of  such  a  research  center  in  the 
West  means  much  for  this  region,  not  only  in  the 
enhancing  of  an  already  enviable  scientific  record 
and  the  advancing  of  standards  of  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  a  factor  which  is  inevitably  reflected  in  the 
local  application  of  technical  science,  but  also  in  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  to  western  industries  for 
cooperation  in  solving  their  technical  problems. 


Road  Rule  Involves  Many  Changes 

Adoption  of  Right  Hand  Drive  in  British  Columbia 
Necessitates  Expensive  Work  on  Street 
Cars  by  Power  Company 

With  the  close  of  the  year  British  Columbia  will 
change  over  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right  hand 
drive.  The  move  has  the  obvious  advantage  of  put¬ 
ting  traffic  laws  in  the  District  in  line  with  those 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  with  whose  interests  and 
activities  British  Columbia  is  so  closely  united.  At 
the  same  time  the  change  will  involve  considerable 
trouble  and  expense,  especially  to  the  power  com¬ 
pany  which  operates  the  street  railway  system  of 
Vancouver. 

The  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company 
reports  in  this  connection  that  its  shops  are  working 
at  maximum  speed  rebuilding  street  cars  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  new  road  rule.  Some  of 
the  work  is  proving  both  elaborate  and  expensive, 
on  account  of  the  cars  being  of  various  types.  In 
many  cases  whole  new  fronts  and  rears  have  to  be 
constructed,  the  wood  not  being  able  to  stand  recon¬ 
struction.  Inside  the  cars  some  work  will  have  to 
be  done  moving  seats  to  opposite  sides  of  cars,  mov¬ 
ing  railings  and  so  forth. 

Public  Utility  Service  Is  Endorsed 

Extension  of  Power  Company  Lines  To  Serve  New 
School  Supported  by  Ballot  in  Local 
Election  in  Northwest 

By  437  votes  to  110  the  Toppenish  district  in 
Yakima  County,  W’ashington  recently  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  $3,000  for  the  extension  of  the 
line  of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company  to  serve 
the  newly  erected  McKinley  schoolhouse.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  event  were  unusual  and  of  special 
interest.  Previous  to  the  construction  of  the  school- 
house  a  number  of  farmers  of  the  district  had  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  power  company  on  more  than  one  occas¬ 
ion  to  extend  a  line  into  the  district,  but  the  com¬ 
pany  did  not  feel  that  the  outlay  was  warranted. 

When  the  new  schoolhouse  was  erected  and  the 
question  of  a  private  power  plant  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  number  of  residents  of  the  district  took 
the  initiative  in  proposing  to  the  school  board  that 
the  school  district  should  participate  in  extending 
the  power  company’s  line  to  the  school  house.  The 
local  authorities  ruled  that  the  scheme  was  legally 
in  order,  with  the  result  that  the  question  of  power 
line  or  private  plant  was  duly  included  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  election  ballot.  A  vigorous  campaign  was 
conducted  before  and  during  election,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  measure  was  adopted  by  a  considerable 
majority. 

That  the  extension  of  a  power  company’s  line 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  political  campaign 
is  probably  unique  in  the  records  of  rural  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  incident  is  of  particular  interest  as 
an  indication  of  a  community’s  attitude  toward  the 
service  which  its  power  company  can  render. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


PUTTING  OVER  A  STOCK  SALES  CAMPAIGN 
To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  In  view  of  the  various  stock  selling  cam¬ 
paigns  being  put  over,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  others 
to  know  the  details  of  the  Los  Angeles  drive.  On 
Monday,  May  23rd,  we  pulled  off  a  meeting  that  will 
long  be  remembered.  There  were  302  in  attendance, 
and  snap  and  a  lot  of  jazz  from  the  start. 

Our  organization  is  set  up  on  military  lines  and 
already  a  lot  of  healthy  competition  exists  between 
the  different  divisions,  namely,  manufacturers,  con¬ 
tractor-dealers,  and  jobbers.  Each  division  consists 
of  seven  teams  of  ten  members  each,  making  a  total 
of  21  teams  represented  by  210  members. 

At  Monday’s  meeting  we  commissioned  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Electrical  Development  Army.  A  bugle 
call  sounded  and  our  Secretary  of  War,  A1  Morphy, 
gave  the  command,  “Forward  March,”  when  the  offi¬ 
cers,  properly  unifoiTned,  with  the  band  playing, 
filed  in  around  the  room  in  front  of  the  speakers’ 
table  and  then  to  an  appointed  position  where  they 
lined  up  and  were  commissioned  in  great  style. 

The  officers  had  no  more  than  been  commis¬ 
sioned,  when  in  rushed  a  bunch  of  news  boys  with 
the  noon  editions  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald,  and  Los 
Angeles  Express,  calling  out, — “Evening  Herald — 
Express — All  about  the  Electrical  Development 
Army — Colonel  Booth  Commanding.” 

Immediately  following  this,  the  jobbers’  division 
sprang  a  surprise.  Dave  Pence,  as  cheer  leader, 
jumped  up  on  a  chair  and  blew  a  whistle,  which 
was  a  signal  for  the  jobbers’  division,  represented 
by  some  70  men,  to  stand  up,  put  on  special  orange 
colored  paper  caps  shaped  like  overseas  army  caps, 
on  which  was  printed,  “Jobbers’  Division,”  and  then 
gave  the  following  yell: 

WE.  WE.  WHO  ARE  WET  WE  ARE  JOBBERS  OF  L.  A.  C. 

CAN  WE  SELI.  STOCK! 

WE  CAN  SELL  STOCK! 

WE  MUST  SELL  STOCK! 

WE  WILL  SELL  STOCK! 

WHO  T  THE  JOBBERS ! 

Immediately  following  the  yell,  the  band  struck 
up  a  march,  a  special  banner  was  produced  which 
read —  “California  Straight  Ahead  —  The  Electrical 
Industry  Leading — With  the  Jobbers  at  the  Front” 
— and  a  parade  around  the  room  was  started.  Be¬ 
tween  the  whistles  each  man  blew,  the  band,  ap¬ 
plause  and  all  sorts  of  noise,  the  excitement  ran 
high. 

Following  all  this,  the  active  command  of  the 
meeting  was  turned  over  to  our  newly  commissioned 
Colonel,  Percy  H.  Booth,  who  presided  during  the 
program. 

The  plan  was  set  up  on  a  smash  drive  basis  to 
run  until  June  27th  on  similar  lines  to  the  Liberty 
Loan  Drives.  At  each  meeting  each  captain  made 
a  report  which  was  tabulated  upon  big  charts  by  di¬ 
visions.  This  plan  not  only  put  each  team  in  com¬ 


petition,  but  the  three  divisions  as  well.  A  silver 
loving  cup  was  presented  to  the  winning  team  each 
week,  which  they  hold  until  beaten  by  some  other 
team.  At  the  end  of  the  drive  the  cup  was  presented 
as  a  permanent  token  to  the  team  making  the  great¬ 
est  showing  for  the  entire  campaign. 

The  officers  of  the  Electrical  Development  Army 
all  wore  overseas  caps  with  an  emblem  denoting 
their  rank.  The  team  members  wore  a  large  but¬ 
ton,  and  in  addition,  small  buttons  about  the  size  of 
a  dime  were  given  to  each  person  subscribing  for 
stock  during  the  campaign.  The  wearing  of  the 
button  indicated  loyalty  to  the  industry  and  the 
lack  of  one,  a  prospect  for  stock.  The  emblem  used 
on  the  button  was  the  emblem  of  the  California 
Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign. 

H.  L.  HARPER,  President. 
The  Electric  Club,  Los  Angeles. 


KEEP  PACIFIC  COAST  MARKETS  FOR  PACIFIC 
COAST  PEOPLE 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  I  believe  in  the  slogan  “The  Pacific  Coast  a 
market  for  Pacific  Coast  people,”  and  while,  at  first 
blush,  this  might  strike  one  as  “taking  in  a  lot  of 
territory,”  I  feel  the  proposition  is  justifiable  on 
broad  lines. 

The  Pacific  Coast  field  is  immense  in  area  and 
very  expensive  to  cover  by  genuine  sales  methods 
and  I  believe  this  field  is  the  natural  market  for 
Pacific  Coast  business  men  who  are  making  legiti¬ 
mate  efforts  to  develop  it.  Pacific  Coast  people,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  definition,  and  for  the  purpose  of  these 
comments,  are  men  engaged  in  the  electrical  industry" 
who  have  actually  established  themselves  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  who  have  invested  interests  here  and 
who  can  be  found  when  wanted  or  needed  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  any  local  moves  of  a  constructive  character, 
involving  support  through  sacrifice  of  time  and 
money.  Such  men  are  helping  to  make  the  Pacific 
Coast,  giving  the  best  that  is  in  them  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  industry  and  the  community,  and 
they  contrast  very  shai-ply  with  those  who  take  what 
they  can  get  but  give  back  nothing. 

'This  latter  class  we  consider  as  exploiting  what 
belongs  to  others  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  desig¬ 
nate  them  as  “poachers.”  While  it  will  not  solve 
our  problem  to  merely  post  a  “No  Trespassing”  sign, 
it  will  help  a  lot  if  each  of  us  keep  watch  with  a 
shot-gun  for  any  trespasser  we  may  catch  attempt¬ 
ing  to  ‘go  either  over  or  under  the  fence  instead 
of  through  the  gate  with  the  proper  credentials. 
These  poachers  may  be  either  manufacturers,  job¬ 
bers  or  contractors,  but,  in  any  case,  their  game 
conflicts  with  the  interest  of  our  local  people.  Our 
central  station  friends  fortunately  do  not  suffer 
from  these  encroachments,  but,  in  these  modem 
times,  are  protected  from  ruinous  competition  in  the 
districts  which  they  respectively  serve. 

As  to  the  poaching  manufacturer,  there  is,  first 
of  all,  the  outfit  which  has  no  representation  or  in¬ 
vestment  in  this  market  and  never  intends  to,  but. 
according  to  his  idea  of  commercial  economics,  takes 
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the  circular  letter  method  of  going  after  the  business 
— with  inferior  material  and  low  prices,  and,  more 
often  than  not,  this  t3T)e  of  trespasser  is  after  the 
contractor  or  consumer  direct,  with  no  thought  or 
consideration  for  the  established  channels  of  trade. 
We  can  properly  classify  such  an  operator  as  a  “mail 
order  pirate,”  and  of  all  the  nuisances  in  the  game  he 
is  the  worst. 

Then  there  is  another  manufacturer,  producing 
better  material,  who  elects  to  save  himself  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  permanent  representation  or  investment  in 
this  market,  but  who  would  keep  jobbers  and  con¬ 
tractors  lined  up  by  means  of  an  annual  or  semi¬ 
annual  visit  from  his  star  salesman,  who  arrives 
armed  with  the  latest  Eastern  dope,  a  bunch  of  good 
stories  and  the  stereotyped  campaign  yarn  (in 
reality,  a  veiled  threat)  concerning  the  demand  he 
has  stirred  up  among  local  contractors  and  con¬ 
sumers  for  his  goods,  which  demand  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  jobliers  or  else  -  well,  we  all  know 

that  story.  His  purpose  is  to  coerce  the  jobber  into 
a  good  stock  order,  sufficiently  large  to  carry  him 
along  until  the  next  visit,  for  this  wily  con-man 
knows  very  well  that  once  the  jobber’s  money  is 
tied  up  in  his  goods,  the  jobber  is  going  to  get  busy 
and  dig  from  under  and  thereby  become  the  active 
representative  of  said  bunco-man  until  he  can  get 
back  on  the  job  in  six  months  or  a  year  and  repeat. 
Year  after  year,  all  jobbers  look  alike  to  this  bird, 
except  that  when  reflecting  over  the  results  of  his 
trip  he  chuckles  to  himself  as  he  marks  down  some 
as  bigger  suckers  than  others. 

As  for  the  poaching  jobbers,  the  worst  actors 
are  located  in  the  big  distributing  centers  of  the 
East  and  Middle  West.  Their  performances  in  this 
territory  are  strictly  on  a  mail  order  basis  and  the 
bait,  of  course,  is  the  cut  price.  They  are  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  term,  “National  Jobber”  and  trying  to 
live  up  to  this  reputation  by  exploiting  the  whole 
country.  We  would  not  refer  to  such  an  operator 
as  a  jobber,  but  as  a  mail  order  house,  except  that 
some  of  the  worst  ones  happen  to  be  members  of  the 
National  Electric  Jobbers’  Association,  in  good 
standing  in  their  respective  local  communities — but 
not  above  the  employment  of  an  entirely  different 
code  of  ethics  in  far  off  fields.  They  must  figure 
that  it  is  necessary  to  help  preserve  their  local  mar¬ 
ket  and  reputation,  while  it  is  all  right  to  demoralize 
a  distant  market  in  which  their  reputation  is  not 
vital.  This  two-faced  outfit  is  of  particular  annoy¬ 
ance  to  me  and  others  similarly  situated,  because, 
often  as  not,  he  is  distributing  into  this  territory 
under  his  rotten  plan  standard  quality  materials, 
and  this  goes  on  right  under  our  noses  without  any 
regard  to  the  local  line-up  which  manufacturers  of 
such  material  may  have  in  this  territory.  Whenever 
the  market  is  weak  and  lower  prices  are  impending, 
these  pirateering  jobbers,  or  mail  order  jobbers,  put 
on  a  whirlwind  campaign  of  circularizing  in  a  fran¬ 
tic  endeavor  to  unload  l^efore  the  expected  break 
materializes. 

Then  there  are  those  New  York  concenis  who 
act  as  buying  agents  and  bureaus  of  information 


for  their  clients.  They  are  neither  manufacturer 
nor  jobber  but  play  an  intermediate  role  which 
serves  as  a  blind  for  people  who  are  willing,  if  pro¬ 
tected  by  secrecy,  to  violate  the  principles  which 
they  themselves  profess  to  uphold.  'These  scalpers 
are  constantly  doing  harm  to  the  legitimate  industry 
and  never  any  good.  They  have  financial  strength 
and  tentacles  which  reach  out  in  every  direction. 

As  for  the  poaching  contractor,  we  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  chiefly  with  the  Middle  West.  He  figures  a 
set  of  plans  for  some  Eastern  architect  friend  and 
lands  a  large  job  on  the  Pacific  Coast  through  his 
preference  at  the  hands  of  the  architect.  Armed  with 
his  contract,  he  dispatches  a  foreman  and  some  tools 
to  the  scene  of  action,  while  the  contractor — the 
head  of  that  firm — remains  in  his  home  office  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  various  Eastern  sources  lowest  possible 
prices  on  all  material,  which  prices  are  then  for¬ 
warded  out  to  his  foreman  to  be  used  for  checking 
bids  of  Pacific  Coast  people.  This  foreman  will  talk 
about  giving  preference  to  local  suppliers,  but  he 
doesn’t  mean  it.  He  wants  to  buy  his  exact  require¬ 
ments  for  this  particular  job — no  more,  no  less, — 
finish  up  clean  with  nothing  left  over  and  then  make 
his  getaway.  In  conducting  his  negotiations  he  ex¬ 
pects  and  wants  every  one  to  cater  to  his  ideas, 
which  he  alleges  must  be  right  because  founded  on 
Eastern  practice.  Suffering  Moses!  Do  we  have  to 
tolerate  an  invader  of  that  type? 

While  other  cases  might  be  cited,  the  above  will 
answer  as  typifying  the  evil  we  must  combat.  The 
situation  is  bad  now  and  if  it  gets  worse,  particularly 
as  to  the  encroachment  of  outside  manufacturers 
and  jobbers,  then  our  self-interest  structure  becomes 
more  a  dream  than  a  practical  reality.  Self-interest 
is  not  vindicated  when  the  only  result  of  construc¬ 
tive  work  is  to  create  business  for  others.  The 
power  companies  on  the  Coast  are  good  cooperators 
in  all  forward  movements.  Fortunately  for  them 
they  are  playing  a  sure  thing,  for,  being  protected 
from  outside  invasion,  all  increased  demand  for  elec¬ 
trical  energy  in  a  given  district  accrues  to  the  com¬ 
pany  serving  that  district.  How  different  is  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  which  involves  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchandisers  of  electrical  material — 
their  only  reward  is  a  chance  to  compete  with  the 
outside  invaders  for  the  supply  business  incident 
to  this  new  development.  My  contention  is  that  all 
of  the  big  buyers  of  electrical  material  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  whether  jobber,  contractor  or  power  company, 
should  stop,  look  and  listen  ere  their  habit  of  indis¬ 
criminate  purchases  shall  have  shot  to  pieces  the 
local  cooperative  line-up  that  has  cost  so  much 
time,  effort  and  money  to  establish.  'The  test  to 
guide  these  buyers  should  be :  What  is  the  construc¬ 
tive  record  of  this  seller  who  is  asking  for  my  busi¬ 
ness;  what  does  he  give  back  to  the  industry  for 
the  profit  he  expects  to  take  from  it;  is  he  a  local 
builder  or  a  transient  burglar?” 

GARNETT  YOUNG, 
General  Manager. 

Garnett  Young  and  Company,  San  Francisco 
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Builders  of  the  West 


ONE  of  the  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  which  has  yet 
to  receive  the  recogni¬ 
tion  due  it  is  the  electric 
range,  which  will  in  the  near 
future  become  as  widely 
used  as  the  electric  vacuum 
sweeper  or  the  electric  iron. 

The  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  electric  range 
reads  like  one  of  the  Alger 
books  where  the  hero,  poor 
but  proud,  keeps  on  trying 
until  at  last,  after  overcom¬ 
ing  all  obstacles,  he  wins  out 
and  saves  the  old  homestead 
by  paying  off  the  mortgage 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  one 
man  responsible  for  the 
electric  range  is  George  A. 

Hughes,  who  had  an  idea  and 
refused  to  give  it  up  in  spite 
of  the  oft  repeated  assertion 
by  electrical  engineers  that 
his  idea  was  impractical  and 
impossible. 

George  A.  Hughes  was 
the  son  of  a  lawyer,  but  ap¬ 
parently  the  legal  profession 
with  its  delving  into  musty 
tomes  did  not  appeal  to  the 
lad,  who  started  his  business 
career  as  a  cub  reporter  on 
the  daily  newspapers  in  St. 

Paul  and  Minneapolis.  From 
the  task  of  chasing  down  the 
vital  statistics  and  running 
after  the  ambulances  and  fire 
engines  he  evidently  showed 
real  talent  for  he  was  soon  sent  to  Fargo  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  That  one  move  probably  lost 
the  newspaper  business  a  real  editor,  but  it  gave  the  electrical 
industry  a  man  with  a  vision  and  the  bull  dog  ability  to  stick 
with  a  thing  he  believed  was  possible  until  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  it.  At  the  time  he  went  to  Fargo  that  city  was 
suffering  from  an  overdose  of  a  public  service  corporation 
that  ran  on  the  policy  of  “the  public  be  damned.”  What  serv¬ 
ice  there  was,  was  bad,  and  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  would  make  a  present-day  public  utility  commissioner 
shiver  with  delight.  Sensing  a  business  responsibility,  the 
young  reporter  went  before  the  city  council  and  asked  for  a 
competitive  franchise.  Needless  to  say  he  got  it,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  father,  Alexander  Hughes,  who  for  some  years 
had  been  legal  representative  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  North  Dakota,  succeeded  in  interesting  some  business  men 
in  the  proposition.  The  plant  was  built,  real  service  and  fair 
rate  for  electricity  were  given,  and  the  other  plant,  ineffi¬ 
ciently  managed,  was,  as  it  should  have  been,  forced  out  of 
business. 

Having  met  with  success  in  this  venture,  George  Hughes 
abandoned  the  newspaper  game  and  started  a  company  to 
build  municipal  electric  light  plants  and  operate  them  under 
a  franchise.  Several  of  these  plants  were  installed  in  Mon¬ 


tana  and  the  Dakotas.  In 
the  back  of  his  head  George 
Hughes  had  an  idea  that  an 
electric  range  could  be  built 
that  would  be  satisfactor3\ 
Some  small  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  not  requiring  a  heat 
greater  than  600  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  were  being  put 
on  the  market  at  this  time, 
and  Hughes  was  continually 
experimenting  to  see  if  it  was 
not  possible  to  find  a  metal 
which  could  be  made  into 
units  to  stand  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature.  Several  different 
metals  and  alloys  were  tried 
out,  and  in  1910  at  an  elec¬ 
trical  exposition  in  St.  Louis 
he  exhibited  an  electric  range, 
made  from  an  oil  stove,  with 
an  open  unit  which  appeared 
to  have  the  required  prop¬ 
erties. 

ITirough  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  an  inventor 
seeking  financial  assistance 
Mr.  Hughes  kept  busy  trying 
to  find  still  more  satisfactory 
metals  to  use  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  units  on  the  range. 
After  the  exhibition  of  his 
crude  range  at  St.  Louis  Mr. 
Hughes  returned  to  Chicago, 
where  he  had  made  his  head¬ 
quarters,  and  began  to  turn 
out  ranges.  The  question  of 
finances  was  always  trouble¬ 
some,  and  sometimes  it  looked 
as  if  the  plant  would  have  to  shut  down  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  supplies.  But  about  that  time  a  check  would  come 
through  for  some  ranges,  more  supplies  would  be  bought,  and 
the  work  would  go  forward  again.  Improvements  were  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  soon  the  ideal  metal  of  which  George 
Hughes  had  dreamed  so  often,  made  its  appearance  in  the 
form  of  an  alloy  of  nickel  and  chromium  which  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  an  American  engineer  who  had  been  looking  for  a 
suitable  metallic  compound  for  automobile  bearings. 

Since  the  time  that  crude  affair  which  was  the  first 
electric  range  was  put  on  exhibition  in  St.  Louis,  the  electric 
range  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  is  now  in  the 
front  line  of  those  electrical  labor-saving  devices  which  are 
making  the  home  life  of  the  American  woman  more  congeiual. 
That  it  is  practical  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
apartment  houses  which  are  entirely  equipped  with  electric 
ranges,  besides  the  thousands  of  homes  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  which  are  so  equipped.  The  future  of  the  electric  range  is 
assured,  as  is  the  comfort  of  the  American  housewife. 

For  his  vision,  his  determination  and  perseverance, 
which  gave  to  the  electrical  indu.stry  and  the  people  of 
America  the  first  practical  electric  range,  this  issue  of  Journal 
of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry  is  affectionately  dedi¬ 
cated  to  George  A.  Hughes. 


GEORGE  A.  HUGHES 

President  of  the  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Company,  Inc.,  whose  work 
in  the  early  days  of  Montana  helped  to  better  the  power  industry  of  that 
region  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  the  electric  range. 
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Greater-Service  Department  Idea  Helps  to  Win  the  Public 

Southern  California  Edison  Company  Inaugurates  Extensive  Service  Department  to 
Improve  Public  Relations  Through  Personal  Contact 
with  Each  Customer  at  His  Home 

BY  A.  W.  CHILDS 

Superintendent  of  Salea,  Southern  California  Edison  Company 


“In  these  latter  days,  any  man  who  possesses  the  most  ordinary 
rapacity  for  observation  has  learned  that  in  every  kind  of  business,  be  it 
biK  or  iittle,  be  it  old  or  new,  there  is  a  universai  thought  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  that  direction  iwints  to  service." 

*  *  « 

“Good  Service  wili  yet  embrace  many  attributes  heretofore  omitted, 

overlookad  and  for  the  present  undreamed." — “Winning  the  Public,"  by 
S.  If.  Kennedy. 

•  *  * 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Company,  cog¬ 

nizant  of  its  responsibility  to  the  public,  and  with  a 
perception  of  the  opportunity  offered,  has  recently 
organized  a  new  department  to  be  known  as  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Greater-Service.  The  organization  con- 


The  business  card  which  the  representative  leaves  behind  him 
carries  the  message  on  its  inner  surface. 


sists  of  approximately  twenty-four  experienced  men 
who  are  specially  trained  for  the  work  they  are 
called  upon  to  do.  They  are  men  of  mature  years, 
carefully  selected  and  patiently  schooled  as  to  the 
company’s  orgam'zation,  history,  departments,  oper¬ 
ations  and  prospective  developments. 

The  Scope  of  the  Department 

The  work  of  the  men  in  the  Department  of 
Greater-Service  is  fourfold: 

1.  To  inquire  from  each  customer  whether  or  not  the 
service  supplied  by  the  company  is  satisfactory  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  This  refers  not  only  to  the  physical  service,  but  also 
to  the  customer’s  relations  with  meter  readers,  collectors, 
troublemen,  clerks,  telephone  operators  and  such  other  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  company  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact. 

2.  To  give  consumers,  where  the  information  is  needed 
or  desired,  details  regarding  rate  schedules  and  methods  of 
charging  for  service,  the  welfare  work  carried  on  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  behalf  of  its  employes,  and  the  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive  development  work  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of 


the  communities  served — the  idea  being  to  create  an  interest 
in  the  company’s  affairs  and  to  convey  the  thought  that  the 
work  the  company  is  doing  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  territory 
supplied  and  that  the  more  rapidly  the  company’s  business 
grows  and  develops,  the  more  rapidly  will  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  progress  in  its  onward  march. 

3.  To  obtain  the  mental  attitude  of  each  consumer 
interviewed — the  idea  being  to  find  out  if  the  consumer  is 
(a)  in  accord  with  the  company’s  operations  and  prospective 
development  work;  (b)  if  the  consumer  is  indifferent  to  what 
the  company  is  doing;  (c)  if  he  is  in  any  way  antagonistic 
to  the  company. 

4.  Assuming  that  the  conditions  under  (1),  (2)  and 
(3)  are  satisfactory,  the  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Greater-Service  will  explain  to  the  consumer  the  company’s 
plan  for  customer-ownership  and  its  desire  that  all  consum¬ 
ers,  if  it  were  possible,  should  become  personally  interested  in 
the  company’s  operations,  even  if  only  to  a  minimum  amount. 

The  information  being  gathered  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department  of  Greater-Service  is 
proving  of  much  value  to  the  company  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  closer  contact  and  better  relationship  with  the 
individuals  to  whom  the  service  is  supplied.  Com¬ 
plaints  regarding  service  are  reported  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  company  sees  that  the  complaints 
have  prompt  attention  and  that  the  trouble  is  imme¬ 
diately  remedied. 

Meeting  the  Individual  Problems. 

No  attempt  is  made  by  the  Greater-Service  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  race  through  this  work.  Each  con¬ 
sumer  called  upon  is  interviewed  in  a  courteous  and 
tactful  manner  and  given  all  the  time  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  express  his  views  and  to  receive  such 
information  as  he  may  desire. 

It  is  distinctly  understood  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  that  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Greater- 
Service  is  a  departure  for  the  express  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  the  service  and  increasing  good  will  and  that 
the  explanation  of  the  company’s  plan  of  customer- 
ownership  is  only  incidental. 

The  business  card  of  the  Greater-Service  repre¬ 
sentative  folds  and  on  the  inside  the  following  ex¬ 
planation  appears : 


BELIEVING  THAT  TO  SERVE  IS  BOTH  AN 
obligation  and  an  opportunity,  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  maintains  that  no  consumer  is  prop¬ 
erly  served  unless  there  exists  that  fine  and  intimate 
relationship  inspired  by  mutual  confidence. 

Our  unwritten  agreement  with  every  consumer 
provides  that  he  may  call  upon  us  at  any  time  for  ad¬ 
vice,  suggestion  or  counsel  in  matters  electrical.  No 
problem  is  too  large  for  our  organization  to  handle 
and  no  detail  too  small  to  receive  our  most  careful 
attention. 

We  will  welcome  every  opportunity  to  extend  our 
usefulness  and  to  have  you  fully  understand  what  we 
mean  by  GREATER  SERVICE. 
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The  representative  carries  a  supply  of  folders 
on  the  following  subjects  and  after  interviewing  the 
customer,  leaves  with  him  the  folder  containing  in¬ 
formation  best  suited: 

Who  Is  The  Edison  Company — explaining  that  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  is  owned  by  more  than 
17,000  stockholders,  most  of  whom  are  residents  of  Southern 
California  and  represent  every  walk  of  life. 

24  Hours  Every  Day — 8,760  Hours  Evepr  Year — the 
purpose  being  to  so  inform  the  consumer  regarding  electricity 
and  its  application  that  he  may  use  it  advantageously  day 
and  night  any  moment  in  the  year. 

Edison  And  Its  Partners — The  Electric  Utility  supplies 
a  public  need  so  it  should  have  the  Public  as  its  partners. 

The  People’s  Project — When  the  people  understand  that 
Southern  California  can  only  go  ahead  so  fast  as  power  is 
available,  and  when  they  appreciate  that  every  dollar  they 
invest  in  the  securities  of  the  company  brings  additional  dol¬ 
lars  to  be  expended  in  labor,  material  and  merchandise,  and 
for  the  upbuilding  of  those  things  essential  to  the  doubling 
and  trebling  of  the  population,  they  cannot  fail  to  realize  that 
this  is  indeed  the  People’s  Project. 

During  a  period  of  two  and  one-half  months, 
ending  June  15th  last,  12,702  consumers  were  inter¬ 
viewed.  Of  this  number  12,140  upon  first  interview 
were  found  to  be  in  accord  with  the  company’s  poli¬ 
cies,  512  consumers  were  indifferent  and  50  consum¬ 
ers  were  more  or  less  antagonistic. 

Representatives  Report  Good  Reception. 

The  following  extracts  from  representatives’ 
reports  are  typical  of  the  opinion  of  consumers  re¬ 
garding  the  company’s  service  and  policies: 

“Thinks  policy  of  development  fine.” 

“Said,  ‘Your  service  is  so  good  that  we  never  think 
about  you.’  Very  friendly  to  company.  Saw  its  relation  to 
Industry.” 

“Service  is  fine.  Bills  a  little  high.  O.  K.  after  explain¬ 
ing.” 

“Believes  the  community  well  served.  Years  ago  had 
considerable  trouble,  but  lately  everything  very  satisfactory.” 

“Fine  treatment  always.  Splendid  company.” 

“Wanted  to  know  if  company  was  afraid  of  competition 
was  the  reason  for  looking  after  its  customers.” 

“Very  friendly.  Fully  aware  of  benefit  to  California 
from  power  development.  Uses  electric  range.” 

“Our  ideal  of  greater  and  greater  service  strikes  re¬ 
sponsiveness  with  this  man  who  hitherto  had  never  invested 
in  anything  in  which  he  had  not  complete  control  over  his 
money.” 

“Inclined  to  the  feeling  that  our  achievement  had  been 
overrated;  and  was  generally  skeptical.  When  I  left  he  had 
conceded  the  hugeness  and  worth  of  our  project,  and  has  been 
changed  to  an  attitude  of  highly  satisfactory  responsiveness.” 

“Everything  is  fine.  Your  men  made  a  quick  job  repair¬ 
ing  a  wire  that  the  storm  blew  do\\Ti  in  front  of  my  house.” 

“Service  excellent.  Service  from  everyone  at  office  100 
per  cent.” 

“Suspicious  and  rather  critical  of  company  at  first.  Left 
her  in  good  frame  of  mind  and  interested  in  company,” 

“Had  not  realized  with  any  definiteness  the  immensity 
of  our  present  and  future  works.  Sturdy  booster  now.” 

“Only  trouble  is  need  of  convenience  outlets.” 

“Was  misinformed  as  to  our  position  on  many  points. 
Fairly  good  opinion  of  company  after  visit.” 

“Admired  the  aggressiveness  with  which  we  pushed  our 
project  and  agreed  we  merited  popular  support.” 

“Thought  it  made  no  difference  whether  he  had  com¬ 
plaint  or  not,  as  far  as  company  was  concerned.  Spent  about 
45  minutes  with  him  and  he  changed  his  opinion  of  Edison 
Company.  Thanked  me  for  calling  and  explaining  Edison 
policy.” 

“What  few  differences  we  have  had  mostly  due  to  mis¬ 
understanding  on  my  part.”  Complimented  us  on  Greater- 
Service  idea — “A  new  idea — and  another  big  step  foi"ward.” 

Summary  of  Results. 

After  two  and  one-half  months’  work  by  the 
Department  of  Greater-Service,  it  was  felt  that  a 


long  enough  time  had  elapsed  to  get  an  idea  as  to  the 
results  obtained  during  that  period,  and  what  might 
be  expected  for  the  future.  A  confei-ence  of  District 


A  supply  of  folders  is  carried  by  the  Better-Service  representative 

sufficiently  diversified  to  meet  the  interests  of  any  custonter 

Managers  and  Greater-Service  representatives  was 
called.  Free  discussion  brought  out  the  following: 

The  work  so  far  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  returning  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent. 

Instead  of  assuming  that  the  service  is  satisfactory  be¬ 
cause  complaints  are  few,  a  census  is  taken  to  get  the  abso¬ 
lute  condition  of  service  and  attitude  of  mind  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  case. 

The  representatives  have  been  received  most  cordially. 

Indifferent  consumers  have  ben  changed  to  hearty  sup¬ 
porters  and  antagonistic  consumers  have  been  changed  to 
friends. 

The  good  impression  made  and  important  information 
imparted  is  being  spread  by  the  consumers. 

The  Department  of  Greater-Service  is  giving  the  people 
the  information  they  need — telling  them  of  the  big  things  the 
company  is  doing  and  what  it  expects  to  do.  This  satisfies 
the  desire  for  knowledge  and  paves  the  way  to  interest  those 
who  are  really  in  need  of  information,  to  become  partners  and 
stockholders. 

Complaints  are  searched  out  and  remedied. 

Educational  work  is  as  important  as  looking  for  com¬ 
plaints.  The  educational  work  is  in  the  nature  of  missionary 
work,  looking  into  the  future,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best 
ways  of  informing  the  consumer  regarding  the  policies  of 
the  company. 

The  company,  through  these  personal  interviews,  is  find¬ 
ing  out  quite  a  number  of  things  that  are  helpful  in  many 
ways,  and  that  start  new  ideas. 

The  Department  of  Greater- Service  is  doing  an  indi¬ 
vidual  work  that  other  departments  of  the  company  are  un¬ 
able  to  do.  Were  it  not  for  this  new  department,  the  work 
would  to  a  considerable  measure  be  left  undone. 

The  District  Managers  and  Greater-Service  representa¬ 
tives  are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  work.  The  idea  of 
Greater  Service  is  permeating  the  entire  organization  and 
creating  an  individual  desire  to  “keep  up  to  the  mark.” 

The  more  the  man  in  the  field  is  a  point  of  contact  with 
the  company’s  consumers,  and  the  consuming  public  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  company’s  desire  to  please  and  give  a  high 
grade  .service,  the  more  important  it  becomes  that  everyone 
from  the  Manager  to  the  boy  who  fixes  the  fuses  be  tuned 
up  to  a  high  pitch,  with  the  feeling  that  he  represents  the 
company  and  is  under  inspection  by  the  public. 

The  operation  of  the  Department  of  Greater- 
Service  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  campaign  or  some¬ 
thing  that  is  temporary  in  its  character.  It  is  the 
intention  of  Southern  California  Edison  Company  to 
make  the  Department  of  Greater-Service  a  perma¬ 
nent  institution  and  as  such  a  part  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  is  the  reading  of  meters. 
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American  Plan  for  Western  Labor  Works  Out  in  Practice 

Details  of  Employe  Organization  of  One  Industrial  Plant  of  Oakland,  California, 
Which  Finds  a  Marked  Reduction  in  Production  Costs  Through 
the  Adoption  of  the  American  Plan 


Believing  that  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem 
in  industry  lies  in  the  adoption  of  the  American  Plan 
and  the  handling  of  labor  relationships  within  the 
industrial  plant,  the  Standard  Gas  Company  of  Oak¬ 
land,  California,  in  June,  1920,  adopted  a  program  of 
plant  management  embodying  these  ideas.  A  consti¬ 
tution  stating  the  principles  and  providing  for  the 
organization  of  plant  employees  was  adopted  and 
signed  by  every  member  of  the  company,  from  the 
president  of  the  plant  to  blacksmiths  and  helpers. 

The  organization  is  popular  with  employees,  and 
the  management  reports  from  its  standpoint  that 


Details  of  plant  orgranization  as  adopted  by  the  Standard  Gas  Engine 
Company  under  the  American  Plan. 

under  the  new  methods,  a  saving  has  been  noted  on 
production  costs,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  85%. 

Constitution  of  the  Organization  of  The  Standard  Gaa  Engine  Company. 

Oakland  California. 

Preamble. 

1.  We,  the  Employees  and  Officials  of  the  Company,  in  order  to 
better  working  conditions,  do  proclaim  our  belief  in  and  adherence  to  the 

.  following  principles: 

Americanism  Justice  Cooperation  Economy  Energy  Serricc 

2.  Americanism  in  all  that  the  word  implies  shall  be  a  neceasary 
qualification  for  all  members  of  this  organization. 

3.  Justice  in  the  widest  sense  shall  be  the  basis  cf  our  dealintrs, 
whether  among  ourselves  individually  or  as  an  industrial  organization 
dealing  with  its  indvdual  members  or  wth  those  from  whom  we  buy  or 
those  to  whom  we  sell. 

4.  Cooperation  is  necessary  to  attain  the  greatest  results  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  and,  as  an  institution ;  therefore,  we  must  pull  together,  and 
freely,  cheerfully  and  willingly  work  In  the  spirit  of  harmony, 

6.  Economy:  To  become  successful  it  is  necessary  that  we  learn 
and  that  we  make  the  best  use  of  time,  materials,  tools  and  energy. 

6.  Energy  properly  applied  is  the  power  that  produ'es  results. 
Since  results  are  the  measure  of  our  success  it  is  necessary  that  we  de¬ 
vote  all  our  energy,  both  in  mind  and  body,  toward  their  accomplishment. 

7.  Service  is  an  honest  devotion  to  duty,  and  as  we  intend  fn'Iy 
and  honestly  to  live  up  to  the  above  principles — Americanism.  Justice. 
Cooperation.  Economy  and  Energy,  unusual  service  will  be  obtained  and 
thus  shall  be  established  not  only  the  reputation  but  the  character  of  serv¬ 
ing  the  best  and  the  most,  and  we  shall  deserve  and  receive  propor¬ 
tion  ate' y. 

8.  Under  these  six  principles,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  policy 
of  this  organiration.  it  is  recognized  that  the  employees  shall  receive  a 
.iiist  remuneration  based  on  their  individual  worth  and  on  their  collec¬ 
tive  productive  efficiency. 

9.  Therefore,  in  order  to  secure  im  the  utmost  the  benefits  of  the 
close  adherence  to  the  foregoing  great  ideals  we  hereby  create  and  adopt 
this  Constitution : 

Article  I. 

Slection  t.  For  the  proper  execution  of  the  Constitution  there  shall 
be  provided  three  councils — An  Executive  Council,  a  Senior  Council  and  a 
Junior  Council. 

Article  11. 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Company,  elected  by  the  stockholders,  and  the  officials  of  the 
Company  elected  by  the  directors. 

Section  2.  Since  this  council  must  assume  final  responsibility,  it 
shall  be  its  duty  to  sanction  or  veto  all  measures,  except  as  it  may  dele¬ 
gate  this  duty  to  the  General  Manager. 

Article  III. 

Section  1.  The  Senior  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  Department 


Heads,  appoint^  by  the  General  Manager,  who  shall  be  the  permanent 
chairman  of  this  Council  and  shall  vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie. 

Section  2.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman 
and  SecreUry,  appointed  by  the  General  Manager. 

Section  3.  It  shall  meet  at  such  idace,  time  and  at  such  intervals 
as  it  shall  decide,  but  not  less  often  than  once  each  month,  and  should 
the  need  arise  for  a  special  meeting,  the  Chairman  shall  call  same  by 
notifying  the  members. 

Section  4.  Its  duties  shall  be: 

(a)  To  consider  and  act  on  all  communications  or  bills  which  may 
be  sent  in  by  the  Junior  Council. 

(b)  To  origrinate  bills ;  in  which  case  they  must  be  presented  to 
the  Junior  Council  for  its  consideration  and  action  before  presenting  same 
to  the  Executive  Council. 

(c)  To  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Management  as,  in  its 
opinion,  may  seem  desirable. 

Article  IV. 

Section  1.  The  Junior  Council  shall  be  composed  of  one  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  Depsurtment,  elected  by  secret  ballot  for  a  term  of 
twelve  nnonths. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  manner  an  alternate 
to  temporarily  discharge  the  duties  of  the  representative  in  case  he  is 
not  personally  able  to  do  so. 

Section  3.  In  case  of  a  vacancy,  there  shall  be  held  a  special  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  particular  Department  affected. 

Section  4.  The  election  of  the  representatives  and  their  alternates 
shall  be  held  during  the  last  half  of  the  month  of  June  and  December  of 
each  year. 

Section  6.  Those  eligible  to  vote  shall  have  been  members  of  the 
organization  for  at  least  thirty  days  and  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

Section  6.  Candidates  for  an  elective  office  must  have  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Company  for  at  least  three  months  and  must  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Section  7.  No  nomination  shall  stand  unless  candidate  is  present, 
or  has  given  his  consent,  or,  if  present,  he  objects  to  such  nomination. 

Article  V. 

Section  1.  Half  or  approximately  half  of  the  representatives  shall 
be  elected  every  six  months  and  shall  take  office  at  the  first  meeting  in 
July  and  January  in  place  of  the  retiring  members. 

Section  2.  The  present  Junior  Council  shall  make  a  division  before 
June  16.  1920,  among  its  members  by  drawing  lots  to  determine  those 
representatives  who  shall  retire  at  the  first  meeting  in  July. 

Article  VI. 

Section  1,  The  officers  of  the  Junior  Council  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  Vice-President  and  Secretary,  to  be  elected  by  secret  ballot  for 
a  term  of  six  months;  this  election  to  take  place  at  the  first  meeting  of 
each  new  council. 

Article  VII. 

Section  1.  The  Junior  Council  shall  meet  at  least  once  each  month. 
Should  the  need  arise  for  special  meetings  the  council  President  shall 
call  same  by  notifying  the  members. 

Article  VIII. 

Section  1.  The  duties  of  the  Junior  Council  shall  be — 

(a)  To  investigate  all  disputes  and  grievances  which  may  arise 
and  if  impractical  of  settlement  by  the  Junior  Council,  make  suitable 
recommendations  to  the  Senior  Council. 

(b)  To  formulate,  and  act  on,  suggestions  and  bill*,  which  deci¬ 
sion  shall  be  passed  on  to  the  Senior  Council. 

(c)  To  consider  and  act  on  any  suggestions  or  bills  which  mav 
be  communicated  to  it  by  the  Senior  Council,  which  matters  shall  be 
referred  back  to  the  Senior  Council  with  such  recommendations  as  may 
seem  expedient. 

Section  2.  The  President  of  the  Junior  Council  shall  appoint  all 
committees  in  that  Council. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  representative  to  interview 
at  once  anyone  in  his  Department  who  may  have  a  grievance  and  endeavor 
to  obtain  a  speedy  and  just  settlement  of  same,  if  necessary  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Junior  Council. 

Article  IX. 

Section  1.  All  bills  and  suggestions  before  being  put  into  force 
must  first  be  passed  by  a  majority  vote  of  both  Senior  and  Junior  Coun¬ 
cils,  and  then  be  approved’  by  the  Executive  Council,  provided,  however, 
tliat  the  General  Manager  may,  at  his  discretion,  pass  upon  such  matters, 
aHing  under  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Executive  Council, 
and  provided  further  that  in  the  event  of  a  veto  vote  by  the  General  Man¬ 
ager,  the  measure  may.  by  a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  both  Senior 
and  Junior  Councils,  be  referred  direct  to  the  Executive  Coun'-il.  whose 
a-tion  shall  be  final ;  eighty  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  any  Council 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  X. 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  introdu-ed 
into  any  Council,  but  before  being  put  into  force  must  first  be  passed 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Councils;  se^nd.  bv  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  organization,  which  meeGng 
must  have  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  its  members  present  who  are  eligible 
to  vote ;  and  third,  such  amendments  must  be  approved  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council. 

If  any  employe  wishes,  he  may  be  a  member  of 
a  labor  organization,  but  no  interference  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  organization  is '  tolerated  from  outside. 
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Western  Furniture  Manufacturing  Centers  in  Portland 

Advantages  of  Location  and  Power  Supply,  As  Well  As  High  Freight  Charges  on 
Eastern  Goods  Develop  $6,000,000  Furniture  Industry  in  Northwest 
With  Great  Promise  of  Future  Growth 

BY  W.  a  HESTON 

Industiial  En^iwer,  Portland  Railway,  Lirht  and  Power  Company. 


It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  splendid  factories 
which  are  now  dotted  throughout  the  Northwest 
have  grown  to  their  present  positions  of  importance 
and  become  strong  factors  in  the  industrial  situation 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  country  within  such  compara¬ 
tively  short  periods  of  time.  In  certain  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce,  Portland  lays  just  and  un¬ 
shakable  claim  to  supremacy  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
No  claim  is  better  established  than  that  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  furniture.  Portland 
holds  first  rank  among  all  cities  west  of  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  in  this  industry,  the  output  during  1920 
being  valued,  conservatively,  at  $6,000,000  compared 
with  $4,300,000  for  1919  and  about  three-quarters 
of  a  million  for  1910,  thus  showing  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  industry. 

The  plant  and  business  of  the  Doembecher 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Portland  illustrate  quite 
strikingly  the  possibilities  of  rapid  growth  in  indus¬ 
trial  lines  in  the  West  when  the  proper  sort  of  in¬ 
itiative  is  put  into  action.  This  concern  specializes 
on  dining  room  and  bed  room  furniture.  These  are 
turned  out  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  finishes  and  a 
number  of  different  woods  are  used  in  their  manu¬ 
facture.  The  business  was  founded  by  the  late 
Frank  S.  Doembecher  in  1900.  Mr.  Doembecher 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  furniture  industry  in 
the  Northwest,  his  first  plant,  which  was  situated  in 
Tacoma,  commencing  operations  in  1890.  From  this 
small  beginning  he  expanded  his  business  with  many 
trials  and  tribulations  to  the  present  Portland  plant, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  furniture  manufacturing 
factories  in  the  Northwest. 

The  manufacture  of  furniture  calls  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  special  machines  found  in  no  other  line  of  in¬ 
dustry,  such  as  chair  saddle  machines,  which  form 
the  seat  of  the  chair  at  one  operation ;  machines  for 
special  tongue  and  groove  work,  and  sanders  of  half 
a  dozen  different  varieties  for  sanding  all  sorts  of 
shaped  pieces.  In  addition,  there  will  be  found  the 
familiar  planer,  band  saw  and  circular  saw  as  well 
as  a  number  of  others.  It  is  in  the  shop,  where  all 
machines  are  electrically  driven  with  individual 
motors,  that  electricity  enters  in  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  production  of  furniture,  because  of  its 
more  economical  application  than  any  other  power. 

The  Preparation  of  Veneer. 

Veneering — ^the  art  of  attaching  thin  sheets  or 
leaves  of  a  wood  or  other  substance  to  the  surface 
of  wood  or  other  material  of  a  less  costly  or  orna¬ 
mental  description,  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
furniture  industry.  By  the  use  of  veneer  strips 
glued  to  some  baser  wood,  many  families  are  now 
using  furniture  of  exquisite  woods  which  would  be 


prohibitive  from  the  cost  standpoint  if  made  from 
the  solid  material.  Veneering  is  a  most  delicate 
process  and  the  cutting  of  veneer  has  never  been 
popular  with  lumber  manufacturers.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  methods  for  cutting  veneer,  one  of  which  is  to 
revolve  a  short  log  of  the  desired  wood  against  a 
30  or  40  inch  knife,  peeling  off  a  thin  sheet  of  wood. 
One  use  to  which  veneer  is  put  is  that  of  building  up 
mats  to  a  thickness  of  a  quirter  of  an  inch  or  more 
by  laying  the  thin  sheets  one  on  top  of  the  other 
with  grain  running  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
sheets  are  first  run  through  a  set  of  rollers  which 
spread  a  thin  film  of  glue  over  one  surface  to  a  uni¬ 
form  thickness.  After  stacking  the  sheets  to  the 
desired  thickness  they  are  placed  in  piles  in  a 
hydraulic  press,  where  they  are  pressed  together 
with  a  force  of  6,000  pounds  and  clamped  for  drying. 
This  fabricated  wood  is  very  light  and  strong  and 
will  not  warp. 

Mechanical  Methods  Improve  Finishing. 

Putting  on  the  finishing  touches  is  equally  as 
important  as  some  of  the  earlier  stages  in  making 
furniture,  for  it  is  here  that  the  beautiful  grain  of 
the  wood  is  brought  out.  The  glossy  polished  finish 
is  accomplished  by  working  vibrating  heated  hand 
tools  over  the  surface.  A  method  has  been  in  vogue 
for  several  years  of  spraying  varnish  and  paint  onto 
furniture  instead  of  applying  it  with  a  hand  brush. 
The  article  of  furniture  is  placed  in  a  hood  with  fans 
in  the  back  of  it  to  draw  off  the  fumes  and  the  var¬ 
nish  sprayed  on  with  a  “gun,”  as  it  is  called,  which 
works  on  the  same  principle  as  the  burners  used  in 
gas  welding.  An  operator  with  this  machine  can 
varnish  a  dresser  in  three  to  five  minutes  which 
would  require  a  man  with  a  brush  at  least  30  min¬ 
utes  to  cover. 

Good  Future  for  Industry. 

Although  the  western  states  contain  very  little 
of  the  woods  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  high 
grade  furniture,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  for  the  furniture  industry,  as,  with  the  excel¬ 
lent  manufacturing  conditions  and  abundant  power 
supply,  it  is  far  more  logical  to  ship  the  lumber  west 
and  turn  out  the  finished  product  here  than  to  ship 
the  bulky  articles  from  eastern  factories  to  the 
coast.  Certain  woods  are  also  obtained  from  the 
Orient.  For  a  number  of  years  western  furniture 
factories  have  supplied  the  coast  market  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  eastern  furniture,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  latter.  The  advent  of  higher  freight  rates  has 
accentuated  this  situation  and  the  growth  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  industry  on  the  coast  bids  fair  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  industrial  West. 


The  introduction  of  this  machine  in  the  furniture  industry  marked  the 
passing  of  the  hand  brush  daya  The  varnish  or  paint  is  sprayed  onto 
the  piece  of  furniture  by  compressed  air.  Two  fans  are  mounted  in 
the  rear  to  draw  oiT  the  vapor.  This  machine  will  do  the  work  of  10  men 
with  hand  brushes,  in  the  same  length  of  time. 


A  view  down  one  side  of  the  immense  shop.  This  is  a  typical  section  of 
one  of  two  100  x  300  ft.  shop  floors.  All  machines  have  individual 
motors,  which  in  many  cases  are  mounted  on  the  ceiling  to  economize 
on  space.  Six  floors,  each  with  an  area  of  10,000  sq.  ft.,  are  required 
to  store  the  output  of  the  Doernbecher  Plant. 
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The  sandpaper  on  this  machine  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  belt  which  is 
driven  by  a  3-hp.  motor  mounted  in  the  base  of  the  machine.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  usual  drum  sanders  the  special  requirements  of  the  furniture 
industry  call  for  a  number  of  varieties  of  machines  of  the  belt  type. 
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A  three-ton  hydraulic  press  for  compressing  veneer  after  the  individual 
sheets  have  been  glued.  The  illustration  shows  a  stack  of  veneer  which  has 
been  subjected  to  high  pressure  and  clamped  ready  for  drying.  These 
stacks  are  then  placed  on  trucks  and  allowed  to  stand  until  they  set. 
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How  To  Establish  Confidential  Relations  With  Your  Banker 

Solving  Your  Financing  Problems  by  Using  Your  Banker  as  a  Specialist  and  the 
Present  Conditions  Under  Which  the  Electrical  Retailer 
and  Wholesaler  May  Expect  Credit 

BY  C.  W.  BANTA 

Vice  Preeident,  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 


It  takes  many  years  for  a  man  to  become  an 
expert  electrician.  He  must  be  not  only  rich  in  book 
learning,  but  he  must  have  practical  experience  in 
each  operation ;  not  once  on  each  problem  or  task,  but 
many  times  under  many  conditions.  The  electrical 
engineer  spends  a  lifetime  in  acquiring  the  technique 
of  his  profession.  So  do  the  lawyer,  and  the  physi¬ 
cian,  and  the  expert  accountant,  and  the  architect. 

To  supplement  my  own  training,  I  try  to  use  the 
special  skill  which  years  of  study  and  experience 
have  given  professional  men  of  every  kind.  But  how 
can  this  be  done?  I  have  gathered  up  a  group  of 
business  friends,  which,  to  myself  at  least,  I  call  my 
cabinet — my  board  of  directors. 

Let  me  ask  you:  Have  you  at  your  command 
the  sources  of  original  information?  Have  you  a 
cabinet  like  mine  ?  Have  you  a  banker  in  your  group 
of  business  familiars  ? 

How  to  Handle  a  Problem 

While  I  am  on  the  subject,  let  me  ask,  how  do 
you  think?  When  a  man  goes  to  school  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  get  for  use  in  after  life  a  “Method  of 
Thought,”  so  that  he  can  think  logically  and  act 
effectively  and  be  right  about  98  times  out  of  100. 
It  was  said  of  Harriman  that  he  “always  knew  just 
what  to  do.”  If  you  had  the  sources  of  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  at  your  disposal,  could  you  use  them  in  your 
business  to  advantage?  Let  me  analyze  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

First,  in  approaching  any  subject  you  must  have  an  open 
mind,  as  Spencer  points  out.  Given  a  problem,  you  must 
clear  your  mind  of  resentment,  prejudice,  or  even  the  desire 
that  a  certain  conclusion  may  be  reached. 

Second,  you  must  consult  the  sources  of  original  infor¬ 
mation,  either  books  or  men. 

Third,  you  must  relate,  one  to  the  other,  all  the  facts 
that  you  have  gathered,  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Fourth,  this  much  done,  the  decision  as  to  what  to  do 
comes  up  of  its  own  free  will.  Judgment  is  not  to  be  pursued 
— it  will  pursue  you.  You  will  know  what  to  do. 

Fifth,  get  action.  Don’t  stop  to  review  your  facts,  or  to 
search  for  more  information.  Get  action.  You  will  be  right 
in  99  cases  out  of  100. 

Use  special  ability  whenever  you  can  find  it; 
get  close  to  your  doctor  and  to  your  dentist,  know 
your  lawyer  and  your  banker;  use  the  special  skill 
which  years  of  study  have  given  professional  men  of 
all  businesses ;  your  systemizer  and  accountant, 
cultivate  him.  Use  even  your  competitor — and  let 
him  use  you!  Remember  that  he  may  know  some 
things  about  your  business  that  you  do  not  know, 
and  may  know  more  of  your  faults  and  your  good 
points  than  you  do  yourself. 

The  Fallacy  of  Secrecy 

If  you  are  in,  and  can  get  him  into,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  men  in  your  trade,  drag  out  before  him  into 


the  light  of  knowledge  every  unprofitable  practice. 
Remember  that  your  competitor’s  ignorance,  or  in¬ 
competence,  instead  of  being  of  advantage  to  you, 
as  heretofore  supposed,  has  been  discovered  to  be  a 
real  menace  to  you  and  to  your  trade. 

Today  business  men  are  freely  giving  to  com¬ 
petitors  of  their  confidential  information,  data 
which,  a  few  j'ears  ago,  would  have  been  considered 
trade  secrets  and  good-will.  In  short,  cooperate.  He 
profits  most  who  serves  best! 

I  was  very  much  surprised,  several  years  ago,  to 
learn  that  a  great  eastern  railroad  purchases  the  oil 
for  its  signal  tower  lamps,  not — as  is  usually  the 
case — by  the  gallon,  but  at  so  much  per  hour  for 
light;  that  is,  it  pays  according  to  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  oil.  Now,  every  individual  in  the  world 
is  measured  or  judged  by  the  same  standard. 

Organizations,  such  as  yours,  are  recognized  as 
the  schools  in  which  this  new  philosophy  of  service 
can  be  leanied.  They  teach  that  the  competition  of 
today  is  the  competition  in  service,  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  today,  is  the  survival  of  those  fittest 
to  serve.  Gain  is  no  longer  to  be  the  main  object 
of  business,  but  service  is.  Profit  is  to  be  a  by¬ 
product  of  labor;  the  reward  of  faithful  service. 

The  Power  of  Cooperation 

Cooperation  is  the  greatest  word  in  business 
today.  Every  business  and  every  business  man  must 
cooperate;  retailer  with  wholesaler;  competitors 
must  cooperate  between  themselves,  and  the  dentist, 
the  physician,  and  the  banker  with  them  all;  labor 
with  capital;  nation  with  nation.  If  we  expect  to' 
uphold  and  to  develop  our  present  civilization,  polit¬ 
ical  as  well  as  industrial,  we  must  know  ourselves, 
and  we  must  know  one  another. 

But,  you  say,  you  would  like  more  details  of  the 
actual  cooperation  between  the  banker  and  yourself. 
All  right!  First,  there  are  two  kinds  of  bankers. 
There  are  those  who  regard  credit  as  merchandise 
to  be  sold  at  a  price  to  whom  they  please.  Usually 
this  banker  believes  that,  with  his  money  any  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  successful,  and  without  his  help  all  busi¬ 
ness  is  doomed  to  fail. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  professional 
banker.  To  him  the  bank  appears  a  great  common 
pot  into  which  men  have  put  their  active  funds  and 
their  surplus.  The  bank,  to  him,  is  a  great  public 
service  institution.  He  himself  is  without  preroga¬ 
tives;  he  must  deal  justly,  scientifically;  he  must 
divide  the  resources  of  the  bank  into  loans ;  advances 
must  be  made,  out  of  the  common  pot  of  deposits, 
in  proportion,  I  say,  to  what  the  borrower  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  common  fund. 
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The  Basis  of  Credit 

Experience  has  taught  bankers  that,  in  commer¬ 
cial  banks,  an  advance  can  be  made  up  to,  say,  five 
times  the  average  deposit  of  the  client.  If  much 
more  than  that  were  given  borrowers,  those  who 
came  last  would  find  the  vault  bare. 

Roughly,  banks  average  a  certain  number  of 
non-borrowing  dollars  to  a  certain  number  of  bor¬ 
rowing  dollars.  The  law  requires  certain  reserves  to 
be  kept;  the  bank  must  have  cash  on  hand  to  care 
for  the  day’s  turnover;  the  balance  that  is  not  thus 
required  is  left  to  be  divided  equally,  in  proportion 
to  balances,  among  the  bank’s  clients.  It  should  be 
loaned  first  for  the  legitimate  requirements  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  of  such  commodities  as 
help  citizens  generally  to  live  comfortably  and 
happily. 

Next  you  may  ask,  “How  much,  then,  should  a 
store  like  mine  be  entitled  to  borrow,  after  consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  credit  line  must  be  controlled 
by  my  cash  balance  donation  to  the  common  pot?” 
My  answer  must  be,  that  every  loan  must  be  safe. 
Are  you  competent  and  efficient?  How  can  safety 
be  assured? 

The  past  is  the  only  indication  of  the  future. 
Are  your  antecedents  clear?  What  do  they  think  of 
you  in  the  trade?  What  is  your  reputation?  And 
your  character?  Does  your  banker  know  you  well 
enough  to  appreciate — to  feel  sure  of  your  character? 
Reputation,  they  say,  is  the  reflection  of  character. 
To  feel  sure  of  a  man’s  character,  you  must  know 
that  you  know  him — his  weak  points  and  his  strong 
ones.  A  sign  of  good  character  is  when  a  good  man 
knows  and  likes  another  good  man — like  attracts 
like.  What  is  your  banker’s  character?  Do  you 
know?  Does  he  know  yours? 

Another  matter.  I  have  seen  men  with  clean 
antecedents  and  good  reputations,  men  reputed  to 
possess  good  character,  and  yet,  so  weak  in  some  way 
that  they  were  not  competent  to  manage  their  own 
salaries.  How  much  credit  are  you  competent  to 
handle  and  to  pay  back  in  time  for  others  who  are 
also  entitled  to  it  to  use?  You  see,  in  the  spring, 
great  sums  are  necessary  to  finance  the  growth  of 
the  crops ;  then,  when  they  are  sold  the  farmers  must 
repay  their  loans,  from  the  funds  they  receive,  so 
that  the  banks  can  loan  the  money  to  the  fruit  can- 
ners  and  the  like,  and  the  canners  must  repay  the 
great  advances  to  them,  so  that  the  wholesalers  can 
stock  for  the  retailers’  winter  requirements;  then, 
again,  money  must  be  available  for  the  Christmas 
trade,  and  after  that  for,  say,  spring  millinery. 

Your  credit  depends  upon  your  ability  to  repay 
what  you  have  borrowed.  The  velocity  of  turnover, 
or  sales  volume,  is  what  returns  funds  to  repay  ad¬ 
vances.  If  you  already  owe  to  the  trade  all  that  you 
can  possibly  get  in  by  a  given  time,  how  can  you 
repay  additional  borrowings  from  your  bank? 

Of  course,  you  may  be  able  to  repay  the  pro¬ 
posed  advance  when  due,  but  can  you  show  anyone 
else  that  you  can?  If  you  cannot  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  you  can  easily  repay  your  loan,  how  can 
you  expect  to  get  it? 


Watching  Your  Financial  Situation 

The  best  way  to  keep  tab  on  your  financial  situ¬ 
ation  is  to  keep  what  I  call  an  anticipation  sheet. 
'This  sheet  will  show  what  bills  you  must  pay — 
now — in  30  days — in  60  days — in  90  days — and  so  on. 
Also  it  will  show  what  you  must  pay  out  in  overhead 
during  the  same  period.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
indicate  estimated  cash  receipts  and  income  from  ac¬ 
counts  receivable.  It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the 
difference  between  outgo  and  income  will  be  available 
to  pay  off  loans. 

Usually,  the  bank  official  who  makes  a  loan  must 
in  turn  sell  the  loan  to  a  finance  committee  or  a  board 
of  directors.  If  he  does  not  do  so  in  every  case  when 
the  loan  is  made,  he  certainily  has  to  when  it  is  not 
paid  upon  maturity. 

If  the  borrower  does  not  properly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  sell  the  bank  official,  he  will  not  get  the  loan 
in  the  first  place.  If  he  does  not  repay  the  loan  when 
due,  and  the  official  who  made  it  cannot  explain  why 
it  did  not  work  out,  as  explained  in  the  beginning, 
and  how  it  is  going  to  go  if  renewed,  he  not  only  has 
a  bad  moment  with  his  committee,  but  he  places  less 
confidence  in  his  client’s  explanation  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  next  loan  application. 

A  business  with,  say,  $10,000  capital,  should  not 
go  very  far  into  debt,  unless  it  has  some  special 
cooperative  scheme  with  well  financed  manufactur¬ 
ers.  A  company  with  $20,000  capital  usually  should 
not  owe  more  than  $7,500.  On  a  $50,000  capital, 
$30,000  is  about  the  limit.  When  capital  of  $100,000 
is  involved,  quick  assets  should  never  run  less  than 
two  to  one  over  liabilities. 

Discounting  Instalment  Notes 

I  understand  that  you  are  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
counting  of  instalment  notes  taken  in  the  sale  of  elec¬ 
trical  machines.  Every  company  should  have  an 
open  commercial  credit  of  a  certain  amount.  If  they 
wish  to  use  up  this  credit  line,  to  discount  instalment 
contracts,  I  have  no  objection. 

Outside  of  the  commercial  deposits,  which  must 
be  conserved  for  use  in  commercial  loans,  banks 
sometimes  have  deposits  of  funds  waiting  for  invest¬ 
ment — these  are  dormant  or  idle  moneys.  This 
class  of  deposits,  logically,  can  be  invested  in  such 
investment  paper  as  time  contracts  taken  in  the  sale 
of  washing  machines,  phonographs,  automobiles  and 
the  like. 

When  the  wheels  of  the  financial  world  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  oiled,  and  business  progresses  favorably, 
there  are  ample  funds  available  for  investment  in 
instalment  paper. 

At  present,  we  do  not  see  any  such  situation. 
Commercial  bank  deposits,  which  usually  go  out  to 
each  industry  and  return,  have  of  recent  months 
frozen  solid.  The  banks  are  heavily  in  debt  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Re¬ 
serve  Bank,  I  do  not  know  where  we  would  be  today. 
Suffice  to  say,  we  would  be  in  pretty  bad  shape.  Not 
only  might  you  be  unable  to  finance  your  instalment 
contracts,  but  you  would  probably  be  floundering  in 
the  slough  of  a  real  old-time  financial  panic. 
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Big  Creek  Plant  Adds  30,000  Hp.  to  Western  Power  Supply 

Rush  Work  on  the  Big  Creek  Number  Eight  Plant  of  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Company  Breaks  All  Construction  Records  and  Provides  Further 
Protection  Against  Power  Shortage 

BY  R.  E.  SMITH 

Southern  California  Edison  Company 


the  first  false  Material  was  delivered  to  the  job  from  the  San 
son  Company’s  Joaquin  and  Eastern  Railway  which  is  two  miles 
i  August  11th  away  and  2,800  feet  higher  in  altitude.  An  incline 
thus  breaking  railway  was  installed  for  this  purpose,  over  which 
istruction.  20,000  tons  of  material  have  been  handled.  Sand 
1920,  the  Edi-  and  rock  were  secured  from  the  tunnel  dumps  and 
:*ee  new  impor-  lumber  was  furnished  by  nearby  mills. 

;he  Kem  River  '  An  interesting  piece  of  work  was  done  by  the 
1,  22,000  horse-  men  from  the  General  Electric  Company  who  as- 
Plant  Number  sembled  the  generator  on  the  job.  It  was  neces- 
_ sary  to  ship  the  big  castings  in  Wo  sections  and  the 

S  engineers  were  of  the  opinion  that  if  assembled  at 
t  the  factory  in  two  parts  the  generator  would  be 
IHll  noisy  in  operation.  When  the  materials  arrived  on 
the  job,  the  building  was  not  far  enough  along  to 
receive  them.  Accordingly,  a  tower  40  feet  high 
I*  was  built  up  from  the  b^  rock  and  on  this  the 
generator  was  assembled  while  the  construction 
crew  was  bringing  the  building  up  to  that  point. 
When  the  generator  floor  was  complete,  the  false 


General  view  of  the  power  house  taken  from  acroas  the  San  Joaquin  River. 
The  course  of  Big  Credc  may  be  seen  to  the  extreme  left.  On  the  right 
is  the  incline  railway,  showing  the  four  levels  at  which  supplies  are 
brought  into  the  building. 


Two,  and  the  Big  Creek  Number  Eight  just  com¬ 
pleted  with  an  initial  capacity  of  30,000  horsepower 
supplied  by  a  General  Electric  generator  and  a  reac¬ 
tion  turbine,  built  by  I.  P.  Morris,  Philadelphia. 

Building  and  equipment  are  designed  for  220,000- 
volt  operation. 

The  transformers,  which  are  of  the  single  bush¬ 
ing  type,  are  10  feet  in  diameter,  13  ft.  high  and 
weigh  fifty  tons  each  when  filled  with  oil.  The 
bushings  are  12  feet  long  and  have  a  maximum  di¬ 
ameter  of  30  inches. 

The  water  to  supply  this  plant  is  diverted  from  by  the  operation, 
the  course  of  Big  Creek  immediately  below  power  Another  rec 
house  number  two  and  is  carried  through  a  tunnel  crane  was  instal 
with  a  cross  section  of  20  x  20  feet  drilled  through  days,  including  a 
solid  gray  granite,  an  enlargement  of  the  tunnel  Speed  has  cl 
started  several  years  ago  at  the  time  Stone  &  Web-  The  work  has  goi 
ster  built  the  original  Big  Creek  Plants.  In  one  out  Sundays  or 
month  a  distance  of  1260  feet  was  bored,  which  is  suitable  location 
claimed  to  be  a  record  for  work  of  this  character.  2500  men.  Tran 

The  plant  is  located  in  the  bed  of  Big  Creek  at  riders  who  accoi 


Transformer  tanks  loaded  on  "strongback”  cars,  ready  to  let  down  the 
incline  railway.  A  section  of  penstock  is  seen  on  an  adjoining  car.  D. 
H.  Redinger  was  resident  engineer  on  the  work. 
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Disabled  Veterans  Training  for  Electrical  Field  in  the  West 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Disabled  Ex-Service  Men  Now  Successfully  Preparing  in 
Western  Schools  to  Enter  Electrical  Work  in  This  District  as 
Electricians,  Salesmen  and  Engineers 

BY  O.  VERNON  BENNETT 
Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 


In  less  than  ten  years  the  electrical  workers  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  going  to  number  among  them¬ 
selves  many  ex-service  men  who,  after  being  dis¬ 
abled  in  the  war  against  Germany,  will  have  been 
trained  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  to  carry  on  as  if  they  had  never  possessed  a 
handicap.  True,  one  will  only  be  able  to  find  them 
here  and  there,  ten  in  San  Diego,  five  in  Phoenix  and 
so  on;  but  if  called  together  in  a  reunion  they  will 
total  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  three 
southwest  states  of  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada. 
And  wherever  one  finds  them,  he  can  be  pretty  sure 
that  they  will  be  contributing  to  society’s  sum-total 
of  wealth  and  the  electrification  of  western  industry. 

Just  at  present  these  embryo  electricians  are 
taking  their  vocational  training  in  many  and  diversi¬ 
fied  ways.  A  few  are  at  the  technical  colleges  in  the 
Universities  of  California,  Arizona,  Nevada  and 
Southern  California,  and  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  These  eighteen  men  are  taking  the  reg¬ 
ular  professional  courses  in  electrical  engineering 
a  few  will  graduate  each  year  during  the  next  half 
decade. 

On  December  1,  1920,  the  writer  reviewed  the 
cases  of  the  men  at  that  time  in  training  at  the 
above  institutions.  Out  of  the  fifteen  men,  nine  had 
entered  the  college  with  one  or  two  deficiencies, 
usually  physics  or  mathematics.  All  but  two,  how¬ 
ever,  have  had  the  equivalent  of  a  full  high  school 
education.  Their  records  were  as  follows: 

1  man  making  up  hia  High  School  1  man  paaaing  in  all  but  ona  nib- 
deflclanclca.  iact. 

1  man  failing.  1  man  Fair. 

2  man  passing  in  all  but  two  sub-  8  man  Good, 

j^cta.  1  man  Ebccallant. 

The  man  marked  “failing”  was  stone  deaf.  He 
is  now  taking  a  thorough  course  in  lip-reading. 

If  these  eighteen  men  now  in  training  graduate, 
they  will  form  only  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
electrical  engineers  in  the  three  states  of  Arizona, 
California  and  Nevada.  At  present  there  are  395  stu¬ 
dents  taking  electrical  engineering  in  the  colleges  of 
the  Southwest.  These  include  Stanford  University, 
where  the  Federal  Board  has  many  students  but 
none  at  present  taking  electrical  engineering.  The 
disabled  veterans  number  only  one  in  twenty-two  of 
students  in  electrical  fields. 

We  may  assume  that  the  Board’s  rehabilitants 
will  not  from  a  numerical  standpoint  endanger  the 
success  of  electrical  engineers  now  practicing  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

'Two  of  the  men  taking  this  thorough  college 
training  are  preparing  to  be  executives  and  organ¬ 
izers  of  power  concerns.  Others  had  not  decided  as 
to  what  to  follow  ultimately.  The  Federal  Board 


expert  on  the  professions  has  listed  the  following 
vocations  within  the  field  of  electrical  engineers: 

Consulting  engineer.  Manufacturers  machinery  and  sup- 

Ldght  or  power  plant  engineer.  plies. 

Power  line  construction  engineer.  Executives  lighting  systems. 

Radio  engineer.  Executives  electric  railway  systems. 

Telephone  building  engineer.  Executives  telephone  systems. 

Telephone  electrolysis  engineer.  Executives  radio  systems 

Teiephone  line  construction  engi-  Professors  of  electrical  engineering. 

neer.  Editors  and  authors  electrical  pub- 

Contractors.  lications. 

Two  hundred  and  ten  men  are  taking  training 
that  will  make  them  first  class  electricians  of  a 
highly  skilled  type.  Of  these,  97  are  in  three  first 
class  trade  schools  of  the  coast,  23  are  in  other  trade 
schools,  while  90  are  in  placement  training  with  the 
business  establishments  where  they  are  eventually 
to  be  employed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  nearly  half 
(90)  of  the  trainees  are  ready  to  be  absorbed  into 
their  trades.  Gradually  the  other  120  will  be  placed 
in  shops  where  they  can  complete  their  training  and 
be  eventually  employed.  Some  will  start  shops  of 
their  own,  some  will  become  salesmen  of  electrical 
supplies.  Effort  is  made  to  distribute  the  men 
among  a  large  number  of  small  concerns  rather  than 
place  them  all  with  one  big  establishment.  How¬ 
ever,  if  any  one  of  the  big  companies  makes  a  bid 
for  the  ex-service  men  at  attractive  wages,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Board  will  do  whatever  is  best  for  the  men. 

The  following  list  shows  the  definite  employ¬ 
ment  objectives  at  which  the  men  are  now  aiming: 

Aero  electricians.  Motor  winder. 

Armature  winder.  Power  plant  electrician. 

Auto  electrician.  Radio  operator 

Battery  expert.  Radio  technician. 

Cable  splicer.  Telegrapher. 

Dynamo  and  motor  constructor.  Telephone  installer. 

Dynamo  tender.  Telephone  switchboai^  expert. 

Electric  welder.  Salesman  auto  accessories. 

Foreman  electrical  shop.  Salesman  electrical  equipment. 

General  electrician.  Salesman  electrical  sui^lies. 

Ignition  expert. 

The  census  returns  are  not  yet  available,  but  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  they  will  show  over 
20,000  men  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  engaged  in  the 
electrical  trades  as  artisans  or  as  salesmen.  If  these 
figures  are  even  approximately  correct,  the  210  dis¬ 
abled  ex-service  men  will  be  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket. 

The  demand  for  artisans  compared  with  the 
supply  is  greater  than  for  electrical  engineers.  C!on- 
•sequently  the  wages  for  the  former  are  as  great  if 
not  greater  than  for  the  latter.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  engineer  must  put  in  four  years  in  high 
school  and  at  least  four  years  in  college,  whereas  the 
artisans  may  enter  a  trade  school  from  the  eighth 
grade,  finish  his  institutional  training  in  two  years 
and  spend  only  a  year  or  two  in  job  training  before 
receiving  practically  the  full  wage  of  a  journeyman. 
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New  Buildings  in  Los  Angeles  Part  of  Big  Program 


One  of  a  Pictorial  Series  Featuring  Interesting  Applications  of  Electric  Service,  Advances 
in  Home,  Industrial  and  Power  Construction  and  Noteworthy 
Developments  in  Western  Progress 


HOTELS 

For  its  tremendous  influx  of  visitors  Los  Angeles  is  providing 
adequate  and  luxurious  hotel  accomodations,  of  which  the  new 
Ambassador  Hotel  and  grounds  shown  in  the  picture  are  typical. 


HOMES 

There  is  no  housing  shortage  in  Los  Angeles.  The  rapid  building 
of  modern  residences  such  as  this  adobe  “Electrical  Home."  keeps 
pace  with  the  increase  in  impulation  which  continues  at  a  high  rate. 


Homk  OmcE  atiiLpiMO 

Pacmc  Mutual  um 

INSURANCC  COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL  BUILDINGS 

The  business  buildings  in  Los  Angeles  are  in  keeping  with  the 
city's  increasing  industrial  and  commercial  importance.  The  build¬ 
ing  program  for  the  year  1919  was  something  over  $28,000,000,  and 
for  1920  was  over  $60,000,000.  Up  to  June  1.  1921,  the  total  had 
passed  $28,000,000.  and  since  then  has  been  running  at  a  monthly 
rate  double  thal  of  1920.  The  number  of  building  iwrmits  issued 
for  the  month  of  May  totalled  2,624,  with  a  valuation  of  $7,433,760. 
The  building  shown  is  that  of  the  four  million  dollar  addition 
to  the  home  office  building  of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Los  Angeles.  During  the  ntonth  of  June  Los  Angeles 
ranked  third  in  the  United  States  in  the  number  of  building  per¬ 
mits  —  outdistancing  all  cities  but  New  York  and  Chicago  — a 
remarkable  example  of  the  business  activity  which  this  part  of 
the  country  is  enjoying  in  spite  of  the  general  depression  elsewhere. 


THEATERS 

The  visitor  to  Los  Angeles  is  not  disappointed  when  he  expects  to 
find  that  the  world’s  moving  picture  center  is  erecting  the  most 
up-to-date  places  of  amusement  in  every  department  of  this  field. 
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_ Study  Course _ 

A  University  Accounting  Course  for  the  Contractor-Dealer  and  the 
Business  Men  in  the  Small  Industrial  Plant 


BY  PAUL  B.  KELLY 


XII  — THE  PRACTICAL  OPERATION  OF  THE 
STANDARD  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM— THE 
SALES  RECAPITULATION  SHEET. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  almost  all 
business  transactions  which  occur  in  an  electrical 
store  can  be  recorded  on  the  following  forms: 

1.  Customer’s  Bills. 

2.  Bills  or  Invoices  from  Creditors. 

3.  Cash  Receipt  Tags  and  Cash  Sales  Tags. 

4.  Check  Stubs. 

Each  time  that  one  of  these  fonns  is  filled  out, 
a  business  transaction  is  recorded.  Each  form  could 
be  made  the  basis  for  a  journal  entry.  For  example, 
a  sale  of  merchandise  on  account  is  recorded  on  the 
form  known  as  the  Customers  Bill.  The  duplicate 
of  this  shows  the  date,  name,  selling  price,  and  cost 
price.  A  journal  entry  might  be  made  as  follows: 

Dr.  Cr. 

a.  Accounts  Receivable.  a.  Sales  Billed 

b.  Cost  of  Sales  Billed.  b.  Merchandise 

In  the  early  days  this  was  done,  but  short  cuts 
to  the  same  results  have  been  discovered. 

A  little  study  will  reveal  to  you  the  fact  that  the 
accounts  which  are  affected  by  the  transactions  re¬ 
corded  on  any  of  the  above  forms  are  always  the 
same,  or  at  most,  affect  only  a  very  small  number 
of  accounts.  For  instance,  the  accounts  which  are 
affected  by  the  posting  of  a  Customers  Bill  for  mer¬ 
chandise  are : 

Accounts  Receivable.  Sales  Billed 

Cost  of  Sales  Billed.  Merchandise. 

and  the  accounts  affected  by  the  posting  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  bill  for  a  “time  and  material”  or  a  “con¬ 
tract”  job  are: 

Accounts  Receivable  Sales  Billed 

Cost  of  Sales  Billed  Merchandise 

Labor  in  Progress. 

Direct  Job  Expense  Unbilled 

Because  of  this  fact,  it  is  very  feasible  to  sum¬ 
marize  '  the  data  recorded  on  these  forms  into 
monthly  totals  by  the  use  of  specially  ruled  sheets. 
When  these  sheets  are  used,  the  data  recorded  in 
each  kind  of  form  is  summarized  and  is  posted  at 
the  end  of  the  month  in  total.  The  saving  in  book¬ 
keeping  work  is  of  course,  tremendous.  The  ruled 
sheets  needed  to  summarize  the  data  on  the  various 
forms  have  been  devised  and  are  furnished  as  part 
of  the  Standard  Accounting  System  Set.  They  are : 

Name  of  She«t  Used  to  Summarize 

1.  Sales  Recapitulation  Sheet  1.  Customers  bills 

2.  Voucher  Disbursement  Sheet  2.  Bills  received  from  creditors 

S.  Cash  Received  Sheet  3.  Cash  Receipt  Tags  and  Cash 

Sales  Tafts 

4.  Cash  Paid  Sheet  4.  Check  Stubs 


Classification  of  Sales 

The  electrical  contractor-dealer  has  two  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  classes  of  sales  corresponding  to  the 
contracting  and  the  merchandising  activities  of  his 
business.  These  two  classes  of  sales  are: 

1.  Construction  Sales  2.  Store  Sales 

Construction  Sales  represent  the  income  from 
the  contracting  side  of  the  business.  Construction 
sales  include  all  amounts  charged  to  customers  for 
“time  and  material”  and  “contract”  jobs. 

Store  Sales  represent  the  income  of  the  business 
from  merchandising.  Store  Sales  are  distinguished 
from  Construction  Sales  by  the  fact  that  labor  and 
direct  job  expense  do  not  enter  in  as  elements  in  the 
cost  of  such  sales.  A  glance  at  the  cost  data  on  a 
customer’s  bill  will  therefore  enable  one  to. tell  at  a 
glance  if  the  sale  belongs  to  one  class  or  the  other. 

The  importance  of  making  this  division  or  clas¬ 
sification  of  sales  will  be  fully  explained  in  the  last 
lesson.  It  is  sufficient  at  this  point  to  notice  that 
the  sales  recapitulation  sheet  provides  for  this 
classification. 

Store  Sales  might  be  further  subdivided  into 
such  classes  as  lamp  sales,  motor  sales,  etc.,  if  this 
information  is  desired. 

Entering  the  Customer’s  Bills  on  the  Sales 
Recapitulation  Sheet 

After  the  duplicates  of  the  customers’  bills  have 
been  posted  they  are  ready  to  be  listed  on  the  sales 
recapitulation  sheet.  The  duplicates  of  customers’ 
bills  which  record  construction  sales  are  not  segre¬ 
gated  from  those  which  record  store  sales.  This 
classification  of  the  data  is  made  when  the  data  is 
properly  entered  in  the  right  columns  on  the  Sales 
Recapitulation  Sheet. 

Before  the  duplicate  customers’  bills  are  listed 
on  the  sales  recapitulation  sheet  they  are  first  ser¬ 
ially  numbered  in  the  manner  described  in  Lesson 
No.  2.  The  first  thing  that  is  listed  on  the  sales 
recapitulation  sheet  is  the  bill  number.  A  special 

column  headed  Customers’  Bill  No. - is  provided 

for  this  purpose  on  the  sheet.  If  the  customers’  bill 
records  a  constructive  sale,  it  will  also  bear  a  job 
number.  This  job  number  should  be  entered  in  the 
column  headed  “Job  No.”  which  is  provided. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  sheet  there  is  a  division 
entitled  “Constructive  Sales.”  Under  this  title  there 
are  five  columns  which  are  used  for  the  entry  of  the 
data  recorded  on  duplicate  customers’  bills  for  con¬ 
struction  work  as  follows: 
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Heading  of  Column  Use  of  Column 

1.  Mdse.  Cost  •  Enter  in  this  column  the  cost  of  mer¬ 

chandise  used  on  construction  jobs. 

2.  Labor  Cost  Enter  in  this  column  the  cost  of  the 

labor  expended  on  each  job. 

3.  Direct  Job  Expense  Enter  in  this  column  the  amount  of 

the  direct  job  expenses  incurred  on 
each  construction  job. 

4.  Cost  of  Sales  Enter  in  this  column  the  total  cost  of 

the  merchandise,  labor,  and  direct  job 
expenses  on  each  construction  job. 
The  amount  entered  in  this  column 
will  equal  the  sum  of  the  amounts  en¬ 
tered  in  the  preceding  three  columns. 

5.  Sales  Billed  Enter  in  this  column  the  amount 

charged  to  the  customer  for  each  con¬ 
struction  job. 

Study  the  chart  and  note  how  all  the  data  listed 
on  the  duplicate  of  Mr.  Stedman’s  bill  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  sales  recapitulation  sheet. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  sheet  there  is  a  division 
which  bears  the  heading  “Store  Sales.”  Under  this 
heading  there  are  two  columns  which  bear  the  names 
“Cost  Store  Sales”  and  Store  Sales  Billed.”  In  these 
columns  the  cost  and  the  selling  price  of  merchandise 
sold  on  account  are  posted.  Of  course,  the  bill  num¬ 
ber  is  entered  in  the  first  column  on  the  left.  Study 
the  chart  and  see  how  a  store  sale  billed  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Apartments  was  listed. 

Journal  Entries 

When  a  single  Sales  Recapitulation  Sheet  is 
filed,  each  column  is  added.  The  totals  are  carried 
forward  from  one  page  to  the  next  until  the  end  of 
the  month.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  after  the 
last  customer’s  bill  has  been  listed,  the  Sales  Re¬ 
capitulation  Sheet  then  being  used  is  footed  and  a 
monthly  total  for  each  column  on  the  sheet  is  thus 
secured.  These  monthly  totals  furnish  the  basis 
for  journal  entries  which  reflect  in  the  general  ledger 
the  combined  effect  of  all  the  month’s  customer  bills. 

Study  the  chart  to  see  how  the  totals  from  the 
Sales  Recapitulation  Sheet  are  journalized.  Notice 
that  the  totals  of  the  “Sales  Billed”  column,  of  the 
“Cost  of  Store  Sales”  column,  and  of  the  “Store 
Sales  Billed”  column  are  used  on  both  the  debit  and 
credit  sides  of  the  journal  entries.  Also,  notice  that 
the  total  of  the  “Cost  of  Sales”  column  should  equal 
the  sum  of  the  totals  of  the  “Mdse.  Cost,”  the  “La¬ 
bor  Cost,”  and  the  “Direct  Job  Expense”  columns. 
You  can  use  this  fact  in  cross  checking  the  addition. 

The  journal  entries  which  arise  from  the  Sales 
Recapitulation  Sheet  are  posted  to  the  general  led^r 
in  the  manner  explained  in  Lesson  No.  10. 

Posting  to  the  Accounts  Receivable  Ledger 

Before  the  customers  bills  are  filed  they  should 
be  posted  to  the  Accounts  Receivable  Ledger  in*  the 
manner  explained  in  Lesson  No.  2.  When  posting 
the  customers  bills  to  the  Accounts  Receivable  led¬ 
ger,  the  sales  recapitulation  sheet  should  be  in  view. 
As  each  customer’s  bill  is  entered  in  the  Accounts 
Receivable  ledger,  the  charge  should  be  compared 
with  the  amount  entered  in  the  Sales  Billed  columns 
of  the  sales  recapitulation  sheet.  This  comparison 
should  be  made  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the 


detailed  charges  entered  in  the  Accounts  Receivable 
ledger  during  the  month  will  equal  the  total  charge 
which  will  be  posted  to  Accounts  Receivable  in  the 
general  ledger  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Controlling  Accounts 

The  Accounts  Receivable  account,  and,  similarly, 
the  Accounts  Payable  account  in  the  general  ledger 
are  designated  by  accountants  as  controlling  ac¬ 
counts.  They  are  given  this  name  because  they  act 
as  a  check  or  a  control  of  the  accuracy  of  the  ledgers 
in  which  the  accounts  with  debtors  and  creditors 
are  kept.  These  ledgers  are  known  as  “detailed”  or 
“subsidiary”  ledgers.  If  no  error  is  made,  the  bal¬ 
ance  shown  by  the  controlling  account  will  equal  the 
sum  of  the  balances  shown  in  the  subsidiary  ledger. 
The  controlling  accounts  thus  insure  accuracy. 

When  a  double  entry  set  of  books  is  started,  the 
amount  which  is  debited  to  the  Accounts  Receivable 
account  is  the  total  of  the  balances  shown  in  the 
Accounts  Receivable  ledger.  The  state  of  equality 
thus  started  with,  is  maintained  by  entering  the 
debits  and  the  credits  which  are  posted  in  detail  to 
the  Accounts  Receivable  ledger  by  monthly  totals 
in  the  Accounts  Receivable  account  in  the  general 
ledger.  Notice  that  the  sales  recapitulation  sheet 
provides  the  means  by  which  the  debit  to  the  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  account  is  obtained. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  keep  in  the 
general  ledger  each  customer’s  and  each  creditor’s 
account  instead  of  keeping  them  in  subsidiary  led¬ 
gers.  If  this  were  done,  no  controlling  accounts 
would  be  used.  However,  this  procedure  would  be 
very  objectionable.  The  trial  balance  would  be  very 
long  and  difficult  to  compile.  The  detail  would  be 
confusing...  Furthermore,  the  total  amount  due  to 
the  proprietor  and  the  total  amount  due  from  him 
would  not  be  exhibited.  The  use  of  controlling  ac¬ 
counts  eliminates  these  objectionable  features  and 
in  addtion,  creates  a  means  of  checking. 

Credit  Memoranda 

On  rather  rare  occasions,  it  happens  that  goods 
sold  on  account  to  a  customer  are  returned  and  must 
be  credited  to  the  customer’s  account.  Such  a  re¬ 
turn  of  goods  is  just  the  reverse  of  a  sale  on  ac¬ 
count.  The  easiest  way  to  handle  it  is  to  treat  it 
exactly  the  same  as  a  sale  of  merchandise  on  account 
except  that  the  entire  record  must  be  made  in  red 
ink.  A  credit  memorandum  should  be  made  out  in 
red  in  on  Form  No.  8 — the  Customer’s  Bill.  'This 
credit  memorandum  should  then  be  costed.  After 
being  costed,,  it  should  be  entered  in  red  ink  on  the 
sales  recapitulation  sheet.  No.  28  on  the  sheet 
shown  in  the  chart  is  an  illustration  of  such  a  trans¬ 
action. 

The  red  ink  figures  are,  of  course,  subtracted 
instead  of  added  to  the  black  ink  figures.  Columns 
which  include  red  ink  figures  are  totalled  by  first 
securing  the  sum  of  the  black  ink  figures  and  then 
subtracting  from  it  the  sum  of  the  red  ink  figures. 

The  credit  memorandum  should  be  posted  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  customer’s  account  in  the  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  ledger  in  black  ink. 
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Increasing  Production  in  Industry 

Shortcuts  in  Management  and  New  Power  Applications  That  Have  Reduced  the 
Cost  of  Manufacturing  Processes  or  Increased  the  Rate  of  Production. 

Ideas  and  Suggestions  by  Practical  Men. 


This  department  win  b«  derotcd  to  a  diacnuioti  of 

practical  problemi  of  factory  operation  and  matiace- 
ment.  Readera’  reqnesU  for  information  will  be  pob- 
LUhed  in  each  iaane,  torether  with  the  anawers  to  previona 
qaeatiana.  It  ia  hoped  that  readera  will  take  full  advan- 
tage  of  thia  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  practical  exper¬ 
ience  of  othera  and  to  rire  othera  the  benefit  of  their  own 
diacovcrica.  Space  ratea  will  be  paid  for  anawera  which  are 
publiahed. 


INFORMATION  REQUESTED 

Checking  Power  Bills  — 

Are  there  any  suggestions  as  to  the  best  method 
of  checking  power  bills?  P.  D. 

Metal  Chips  Hinder  Work  — 

We  are  troubled  with  metal  chips  falling  on  the  work. 
We  have  devised  several  methods  for  preventing  this,  but 
none  of  them  are  entirely  satisfactory.  Has  anyone  worked 
out  an  economical  and  effective  system?  S.  R.  E. 

Electrically  Operated  Salt  Drier  — 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  getting  an  electrically  oper¬ 
ated  drier  for  salt  or  is  cost  prohibitive?  What  electric 
driers  are  in  operation?  F.  A.  R. 

Provision  for  Overloads  — 

We  have  continual  trouble  with  equipment  burning  out 
in  a  small  motion  picture  theater.  We  attribute  this  to  the 
fact  that  the  power  company  makes  no  provision  against 
overloads.  Have  we  any  recourse?  M.  J.  C. 

Savings  on  Non-Ferrous  Furnace  — 

We  are  thinking  of  installing  an  electric  brass  melt¬ 
ing  furnace.  Is  the  saving  in  metal  due  to  smaller  volatiliza¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of  operation?  C.W.L. 


PREVENTION  OF  HEADLIGHT  BREAKAGE  ON 
STORAGE  BATTERY  TRUCKS 

Has  any  protective  device  been  worked  out  to  guard 
against  danger  from  headlight  breakage  on  electric  trucks 
used  in  mines?  W.  E.  S. 

The  best  answer  to  the  request  of  W.  E.  S.  is 
to  be  found  in  a  bulletin  on  “Storage  Battery  Loco¬ 
motives”  published  in  1920  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
A  headlight  device  was  experimented  with  by  the 
government  some  time  ago,  but  was  not  found  suffi¬ 
ciently  satisfactory  to  recommend.  The  danger  in¬ 
volved  is  of  course  due  to  the  liability  of  explosive 
gases  coming  in  contact  with  a  heated  filament  or 
a  spark  in  case  of  lamp  breakage  and  the  only  object 
of  a  protection  device  is  to  prevent  such  contact. 
It  was  proposed  to  guard  the  lamp  against  damage 
through  a  metal  disc  so  arranged  that  if  injury  did 
occur,  the  lamp  circuit  would  be  mechanically  discon¬ 
nected.  The  circuit  opening  device  operated  in  only 
four  out  of  ten  tests,  however,  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  arrangement  w'as  too  complicated  and  unreliable 
for  practical  use.  Moreover,  such  safety  devices 
probably  would  not  be  kept  in  good  repair  and  would 


thereby  add  new  danger  unless  protection  were  pro¬ 
vided  against  possible  ignition  by  sparks. 

The  best  protection  for  storage  battery  loco¬ 
motive  headlights  at  the  present  time  is  to  choose 
a  substantially  constructed  headlight  in  the  first 
place,  with  heavy,  well  protected  glass,  and  then  to 
install  and  guard  them  so  that  the  danger  of  break¬ 
age  is  minimized.  There  should  be  no  exposed  con¬ 
tacts  in  a  headlight  and  all  wiring  to  it  should  be  in 
conduit  or  flexible  armor. 

COLVIN  S.  GREY,  Oakland. 


PUMPING  PLANT  INSTALLATION  COSTS 
For  the  use  of  those  planning  the  installation  of 
a  small  pumping  plant,  the  following  table  of  costs 
as  made  up  by  the  Valley  Electrical  Supply  Company 
of  Fresno,  California,  will  indicate  what  size  of  unit 
will  prove  most  economical  for  the  demands  to  be 
made  of  it  in  the  particular  situation  in  question: 

COSTS  OF  PUMPING  PLANT  INSTALLATIO.NS 
110  Volt — Single  Phase 


W(K)D: 

METAL: 

HP. 

1 

Switch 
Board 
$72  00 
80.00 

Price  of 

Wiring  Board  and 

Material  Material 

$19  00 

Add  prices  per 
foot  in  excess 
of  30  feet 

$  .45 

WOOD: 

METAL: 

2 

01  50 

107  60 

27.40 

118  90 

135  00 

.52 

WOOD: 

METAL: 

3 

108.20 

127.30 

38.25 

146.45 

165  55 

.60 

WOOD: 

METAL: 

4 

108  20 

127  30 

38.25 

146  45 

165  55 

.60 

WOOD: 

METAL: 

5 

144.00 

160  00 

42.00 

186.00 

202.00 

.74 

220  Volt — Single  Phase 

WOOD: 

METAL: 

1 

$72  00 

80  00 

$19  00 

$  91.00 
99.00 

$  .45 

WOOD: 

METAL: 

2 

72  00 

80  00 

19  00 

91  00 
99.00 

.45 

WOOD: 

METAL: 

3 

91  .50 

107  60 

27  40 

118  90 

135  00 

.52 

WOOD: 

METAL: 

4 

91  50 

107  60 

27.40 

118.90 

135  00 

.52 

WOOD: 

METAL: 

5 

108  20 
127.30 

38  25 

146  45 

165  55 

.60 

220  Volt 

— Three  Phase 

WOOD: 

METAL: 

5 

$77.70 

97.25 

$20.75 

$  98  45 
118.00 

$  .46 

WOOD: 

METAL: 

85.40 

98  35 

35.00 

120  40 
133  35 

..58 

WOOD: 

METAL: 

10 

101.20 

118  00 

35.00 

136  20 
153  00 

.58 

WOOD: 

METAL: 

15 

101  70 
118.50 

39.00 

140  70 
157.50 

.60 

WOOD: 

METAL: 

20 

147.60 

161  00 

49.25 

196.85 
210  25 

.78 

WOOD: 

METAL: 

25 

149  00 

162  00 

57.00 

206  00 
219  00 

.98 

WOOD: 

METAL 

30 

1.56  40 

164  25 

81  .50 

237.90 

245.75 

1  20 

7  ^  H.  P.  motors  and  under  require  some  form  of  starting  switch  with  overload 
and  under-voltage  protection  features,  these  switches  are  not  included  in  these 
prices.  For  larger  motors,  the  starting;  devices  are  always  shipped  with  the  motors. 
Cutting  and  threading  conduit  is  not  included  and  extension  cords  are  also  extra. 

VALLEY  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

Fresno,  California. 
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ROUTING  THE  TECHNICAL  MAGAZINE 
Most  plants  subscribe  to  a  number  of  technical 
magazines  which  are  routed  about  among  employes. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  technical  magazine 
of  today  is  the  only  up-to-date  text-book  and  it  is 
worth  money  to  the  company  to  have  its  employes 
familiar  with  the  latest  advances  in  their  particular 
field.  Too  often,  however,  some  one  of  the  men 
holds  up  a  copy,  or  several,  until  those  following  are 
compelled  to  read  through  four  or  five  issues  at  a 
time,  thus  in  a  large  measure  defeating  the  purpose 
for  which  the  magazine  was  provided.  The  British 
Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company,  Ltd.,  has 
solved  this  difficulty  by  sending  out  magazines  fi-om 
the  central  office  to  each  man  in  turn,  according  to 
the  prearranged  order,  and  requiring  each  copy  to  be 
returned  to  the  library  after  it  is  read,  whence  it 
is  sent  to  the  next  man  on  the  list.  No  copy  of  a 
publication  is  sent  to  any  employe  unless  the  pre¬ 
vious  issue  of  the  same  publication  has  been  re¬ 
turned  to  the  library. 


EFFICIENCY  RECORDS  STIMULATE  COMPE¬ 
TITION  BETWEEN  SHIFTS 

The  keeping  of  steam  power  plant  efficiency 
records  is  of  acknowledged  value  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  executive  who  can  thus  keep  in  touch 
with  the  weak  points  of  his  machinery  and  organiz¬ 
ation.  If  such  records  to  not  stop  at  a  detennination 
of  the  kilowatt  hours  per  barrel  of  oil,  but  take 
into  consideration  the  characteristics  of  the  plant 
and  the  system  under  which  it  operates  in  so  far 
as  these  details  affect  efficiency,  they  may  have  a 
further  effect  in  building  up  the  spirit  of  the  plant. 

It  is  obvious  that  competition  between  men  is 
a  desirable  aid  to  plant  efficiency.  This  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  readily  understood  compara¬ 
tive  records.  It  is  impossible  to  get  competition  in 
the  ordinary  steam  stand-by  plant  between  shifts 
working  different  hours  of  the  day,  for  example. 
Particularly  the  shift  from  midnight  to  8:00  a.  m., 
has  a  comparatively  light  load,  and  if  you  try  to  com¬ 
pare  the  kilowatt  hours  per  baiTel  of  oil  for  a  shift 
of  that  kind  with  the  kilowatt  hours  for  the  shift 
from  8:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  noon,  or  12:00  noon  to  8:00 
p.  m.,  you  find  no  common  basis.  By  using  the  plant 
characteristics,  however,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  direct 
comparison  and  the  men  not  only  respond  at  once, 
but  they  do  various  other  things  besides  econom¬ 
ically  handling  the  plant. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  if  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  generator  units  in  the  plant, 
the  men  object  at  once.  They  want  the  best  unit 
on  the  line  all  the  time,  whereas  if  there  is  no  compe¬ 
tition  of  this  kind,  there  is  no  special  interest  taken. 
If  there  is  a  difference  between  the  boilers,  if  there 
is  a  difference  in  any  part  of  the  plant  that  affects 
economy,  there  is  immediate  demand  for  the  best 
equipment;  the  men  want  the  most  economical  unit 
or  auxiliary  or  boiler  or  whatever  it  may  l)e  on  their 
shift.  The  result  is  that  the  most  economical  units 
are  used  continuously  and  there  is  prompt  complaint 


if  the  less  economical  ones  are  not  fixed  up,,  because 
occasionally,  of  course,  they  have  to  be  used.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  blow-downs,  of  steam  losses  by 
blowing  off  safety  valves,  of  steam  leaks,  and  of 
every  part  of  the  plant  that  affects  in  any  way  the 
steam  economy.  The  natural  effect  is  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  plant  is  kept  up  at  all  times — a 
very  great  benefit  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
some  such  scheme  of  comprehensive  efficiency 
records. 

J.  E.  WOODBRIDGE,  San  Francisco. 


SAVINGS  THROUGH  USE  OF  MECHANICAL 
CONVEYORS 

O.  W.  Stiles,  manager  of  industrial  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  Lakewood  Engineering  Company,  has 
compiled  some  interesting  figures  for  the  N.  E.  L.  A. 
on  the  savings  made  possible  by  the  use  of  electric 
trucks  and  other  mechanical  conveyors.  Here  are 
some  of  his  estimates : 

One  steel  manufacturing  company  finds  that 
the  use  of  a  complete  system  of  electric  storage  bat¬ 
tery  trucks,  tractors  and  trailers  for  handling  ma¬ 
terial  through  their  plant  saves  them  $280,000  per 
year,  with  an  expenditure  of  $1200  for  electric 
energy. 

The  use  of  industrial  trucks,  tractors  and  trail¬ 
ers  is  saving  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Railway  at  one  of  their,  freight  ter¬ 
minals. 

By  the  installation  of  overhead  cranes,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Leather  Co.  saved  over  thirty  thousand  dollars 
per  year  and  increased  their  production  over  fifty 
per  cent. 

By  installing  conveyors  for  handling  ashes  the 
Ajax  Rubber  Co.  saved  fourteen  thousand  dollars 
per  year. 

The  Willys-Overland  Co.  saved  three  hundred 
men  and  eighty  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space 
by  installing  four  nine  hundred  foot  conveyors  to 
assemble  cars.  This  installation  not  only  speeded  up 
production,  but  saved  in  wages  alone  three  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

Deere  &  Co.,  by  installing  overhead  carriers, 
twelve  tractors  and  the  necessary  trailers,  two  elec¬ 
tric  cranes  and  conveyors,  saved  360  men  and  ‘ap¬ 
proximately  $432,000  per  year. 

A  public  service  company,  by  installing  four 
portable  conveyors  for  handling  coal  from  hopper 
bottom  cars  to  ground  storage,  saved  approximately 
ten  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

The  Hupp  Motor  Co.,  by  installing  a  single  loco¬ 
motive  crane,  saved  over  forty  thousand  dollars  per 
year. 

It  is  through  such  devices  and  shoil  cuts  in  eco¬ 
nomical  handling  of  material  through  manufacturing 
processes,  finished  products,  loading  and  unloading 
cargoes  and  freight,  plus  proper  sales  methods  that 
the  industrial  world  is  going  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
demand  for  the  lower  production  and  transportation 
costs,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  resumption  of 
industrial  activity. 
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Business  building  suggestions  for  the  store 
Distribution  and  warehousing  methods — 
Advertising  and  sales  promotion  ideas 


SELLING  CONVENIENCE  OUTLETS  IN  STORE  always  leave  your  store  with  a  picture  in  their  minds 
AND  SHOW  WINDOWS.  of  how  convenient  it  was  for  you  to  “plug-in”  that 

BY  w.  F.  PRICE  vacuum  cleaner  you  just  demonstrated,  or  how  nice 

California  Eiectricai  Cooperative  Campaign  pcrcolator  and  toaster  look  in  the  window,  are 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  show  windows  plugged  into  a  duplex  receptacle? 
and  front  portion  of  a  store  are  the  most  valuable  Before  our  convenience  outlet  campaign  among 

from  a  merchandising  viewpoint.  It  is  the  show  home  builders  and  architects  is  won,  we  must  edu- 
window  and  then  the  front  portion  of  the  store  that  cate  the  general  public  to  think  “convenience  out- 
every  customer  sees  first.  The  show  window  is  seen  lets”  when  they  think  of  vacuum  cleaners,  stand 


A  progressive  electrical  dealer  in  northern  California  is  giving  life  to 
.lis  appliance  display  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  convenience  outlet 
message  before  the  public. 


I 
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to  be  dealt  with.  These  three  selling  features  will 
always  hold  your  customers. 

Comfortable  and  pleasing  store  arrangements, 
also,  are  always  essential  in  building  up  business. 

The  merchandising  principles  of  any  merchant 
must  be  of  high  standard  in  order  for  him  to  hold 
his  customers  and  create  new  ones.  If  a  dealer  does 
not  stock  a  certain  manufactured  article  asked  for 
by  a  customer,  and  has  tried  unsuccessfully  to  sell 
a  similar  article  for  which  he  is  agent,  he  should  not 
on  any  account  criticize  his  competitor’s  goods.  In¬ 
stead  of  adopting  this  selfish  attitude,  he  should  ad¬ 
vise  the  customer  that  it  is  a  good  device  and  is  sold 
by  his  fellow  merchant.  The  -  Electric  Com¬ 

pany.  This  is  one  of  the  grandest  policies  for  any 
electrical  man  to  follow  if  he  intends  to  better  his 
standing  and  help  to  eliminate  that  everyday  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  being  asked  by  all  of  us,  namely,  “Which 
is  the  best  electric  washer  or  iron  to  buy  for  the 
money?’’  It  is  the  selfish  attitude  and  the  unfair 
criticism  of  each  other’s  goods  that  have  put  the 
public  in  the  dark  as  to  what  to  buy. 


REMODELED  S’TORE  HAS  SEVERAL  ORIGINAL 
FEATURES. 

In  spite  of  the  period  of  depression  following 
war  time  conditions,  a  number  of  electrical  dealers 
are  taking  steps  to  prepare  for  the  business  ahead. 
Among  these  is  J.  M.  Nightingale  of  Modesto,  Cal- 


One  of  these  side  windows  is  mounted  on  castors  and  can  be  rolled  back 
to  leave  space  for  floor  demonstrations.  Note  the  small  center  window 
used  to  feature  a  single  device. 


ifornia,  whose  recently  remodeled  store  is  deseiwing 
of  comment. 

The  store  front  has  been  altered  and  made  in¬ 
viting  by  a  liberal  alcove  effect,  providing  large  win¬ 
dow  space  on  either  side  of  two  doors,  which  are 
separated  by  a  small  central  window.  One  of  the 
large  side  windows,  consisting  of  a  floor  and  panel 
back,  is  mounted  on  castors  so  that  it  can  be  moved 
back  against  the  side  wall.  This  arrangement  not 
only  facilitates  the  arranging  of  a  display  but  allows 
an  appropriate  space  for  floor  demonstration  in  the 
window  space;  following  such  a  demonstration,  the 
window  may  be  moved  back  in  place  at  night. 

The  other  side  window  is  formed  by  a  floor 
about  eighteen  inches  above  the  level  of  the  store 
floor,  conforming  to  the  window  base  line,  with  a 
low  drapery  background.  The  low  background  al¬ 
lows  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  store  interior  from 
the  outside.  In  this  window  the  larger  appliances 


such  as  ranges,  washers,  ironers  and  the  like  can  be 
displayed  attractively.  The  small  center  window  is 
most  effective  in  centering  attention  on  one  device  or 
a  set  such  as  a  percolator  outfit. 

The  window  lighting  is  by  recessed  window  re¬ 
flectors  provided  with  color  screens  and  connected 


Fixtures  ere  displayed  In  four  booths,  each  fixture  being  operated  by  an 
individual  switch.  Each  booth  is  finished  in  a  different  color. 


with  a  flasher  so  as  to  give  alternate  color  effects 
when  so  desired. 

Residence  fixtures  are  displayed  in  four  rooms, 
or  more  properly  booths,  in  which  only  a  few  fixtures 
are  hung,  each  controlled  by  a  separate  switch.  The 
interior  of  each  booth  is  finished  in  a  different  color 
tone,  which  makes  it  possible  to  select  fixtures  for 
display  that  give  an  effect  of  color  harmony. 

There  are  many  interesting  features  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  basement  workshop  and  storeroom.  One 
item  worthy  of  mention  is  a  small  dumb  waiter 
which  drops  from  a  convenient  place  behind  the 
front  counter  to  the  repair  bench  in  the  basement, 
providing  quick  means  of  communication  and  ex¬ 
change  in  handling  minor  repair  jobs.  There  is  a 
special  room  in  the  basement  for  metal  finishing 
work  in  which  an  exhaust  fan  vent  running  to  the 
roof  carries  off  the  fumes  from  the  spraying. 


USING  THE  JOBBER’S  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT. 

BY  M.  T.  DOLMAN 

Are  you  a  dealer  making  full  use  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  the  jobber  offers  you?  You  say,  for  instance, 
that  you  can  make  much  more  money  selling  the 
larger  appliances.  To  be  sure;  go  ahead  and  devote 
your  best  efforts  to  them.  But  call  in  your  jobber’s 
advertising  department  to  help  you  sell  the  little 
things,  and  see  how  quickly  your  worry  about  over¬ 
head  dissipates  itself. 

The  jobber  today  will  write  and  multigraph  let¬ 
ters  on  your  stationery,  will  give  you  the  necessarv 
window  cards  to  dress  your  windows  properly,  will 
help  you  with  your  interior  displays.  A  great  many 
dealers  are  already  taking  advantage  of  this  service. 
So  many,  in  fact,  that  if  you,  as  a  contractor-dealer 
want  a  similar  service,  you  must  ask  for  it. 
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The  Rroup  of  boys  who  sold  $296.26  worth  of  electric  irons  in  one  week. 

APPLIANCE  SALES  INCREASED  BY  UNUSUAL 
MERCHANDISING  CAMPAIGN 
‘A  novel  campaign  was  conducted  recently  by 
the  W'alker  Electric  Supply  Company  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  manager  got  together  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  nine  to  sixteen 
years,  with  the  idea  of  making  a  house  to  house  can¬ 
vass  *f  or  sales  and  prospects  on  Hotpoint  and  Edison 
electric  appliances. 

Each  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  before  the  boys 
Mjpre  sent  out  to  canvass  for  the  day,  a  meeting  was 
held,  giving  them  their  instructions.  They  were 
then  given  a  supply  of  individual  prospect  cards,  to 
be  filled  in  with  data  on  the  prospective  customers, 
together  with  literature  on  the  Hotpoint  appliance 
being  canvassed  for  that  particular  day.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  these  cards  were  turned  in  to  the 


Date 


Article 


Name 


Address 


Phone 


Friends  Using  Machines 


Price  Quoted 


Terms _ 

Date  Viaited  _ By  _ 

Ri-port  _ 

Occupation  _ _ 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO.,  159  SO.  STATE  ST..  SaH  Lake,  WAS.  4703  4562 

in  Sewing  Machines,  Washing  Machines  and  Electrical  Appliancea 


.-4 


S  GOOD  FOR  ^  K 

S  4  ONE  DOLLAR  /ll  4  ^ 

on  a  Hotpoint,  Edison 
or  any 

Electric  Appliance 

WALKER  ELECTRIC 

159  So.  State  St  Was.  4703 


One  morning,  when  the  boys  were  selling  the 
Hotpoint  iron  exclusively,  they  were  taken  over  to 
the  Edison  Electric  Appliance  Service  Station  and  a 
Hotpoint  iron  was  disassembled,  showing  the  con¬ 
struction,  heating  element,  and  so  forth.  The  boys 
were  very  much  interested,  as  shown  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  questions  they  put  to  the  demonstrator. 

The  house  to  house  canvass  was  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  boys  were  divided  into  groups  or  squads 
of  five  or  six,  and  over  each  group  was  placed  a  boy 
who  acted  as  Sales  Captain.  Each  Sales  Captain  was 
assigned  a  certain  part  of  the  city  to  canvass,  and 
took  the  boys  of  his  group  to  this  part  of  town.  One 
squai’e  block  was  canvassed  at  a  time,  each  house  on 
the  block  being  visited  by  one  of  the  boys.  After 
the  block  had  been  thoroughly  worked,  the  boys  re- 


For  Your  Old  Sad  Iron 
or  any 

Old -  Electric  Iron 

Allowance  on  a  New  Electric  Iron 
We  sell  the  Best 

Hotpoint,  Edison, 

ALL  GUARANTEED 
Now  is  Your  Opportunity 
to  get  a  Real  Electric  Iron 
Cheap 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

159  SOOTH  STATE  ST. 

.  PHONE  WAS.  4703 


Handbills  distributed  by  the  boy  salesmen,  advertising  the  one  dollar 
offer  on  old  irons. 

ported  to  the  Sales  Captain,  who  received  their  re¬ 
ports,  gave  them  a  new  supply  of  literature,  and  then 
started  them  on  the  next  block. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  campaign  was  an 
allowance  made  by  the  Walker  Electric  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  of  one  dollar  for  any  old  sad  iron  to  apply  on 
the  purchase  price  of  a  new  Hotpoint  electric  iron. 
This  offer  was  carried  to  the  housewives  by  the  boys. 


The  prospect  card  and  the  one  dollar  coupon  used  in  the  campaign.  It 
was  noticed  that  about  25';r  of  the  cards  were  filled  out  by  the  lady 
of  the  house  herself. 

manager,  who  in  turn  sent  one  of  the  regular  sales¬ 
men  out  to  work  on  the  prospect,  providing  the  pros¬ 
pect  could  not  be  sold  by  the  boy  salesman.  If  the 
sale  was  made  by  the  regular  salesman,  the  boy 
turning  in  the  prospect  received  ten  pei-  cent  of  the 
purchase  price,  as  his  commission  on  the  sale.  In 
addition  the  l)oys  received  fifty  cents  a  day. 


who  took  the  old  irons  and  gave  the  customer  a  cou¬ 
pon  worth  one  dollar  on  the  purchase  price  of  the 
new  one.  As  a  result  of  this  offer  the  boys  obtained 
ninety  old  irons  the  first  week. 

The  success  of  the  campaign  exceeded  all  antici¬ 
pations.  During  the  first  week  the  boys  visited  2500 
homes  in  Salt  Lake  City,  actually  selling  $296.25 
worth  of  Hotpoint  electrical  appliances,  and  accom¬ 
plishing  a  great  deal  of  valuable  publicity  work,  to 
say  nothing  of  collecting  the  ninety  old  irons. 
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Business  Outlook  in  Western  Market  Centers 

Reflecting  the  Trend  of  Community  Thought  on  Conditions  and  Events  Affecting 
Business  and  Industrial  Activities  Throughout  the  West 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


With  the  individuals  of  practically 
all  branches  of  the  building  trades  re¬ 
turning  to  work  it  becomes  a  question 
of  supplying  materials  only,  before 
building  will  resume  normal  propor¬ 
tions.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  re¬ 
quire  about  sixty  days.  The  building 
trades  strike  has  depressed  general 
business  throughout  the  Bay  district 
below  what  would  be  considered  normal 
under  present  conditions.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  about  3,500  more  men  in  ac¬ 
tual  building  operations  will  put  an 
equal  number  at  work  in  the  allied 
trades.  The  increase  in  buying  power 
will  materially  improve  general  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  smaller  city  banks  and  the  coun¬ 
try  banks  are  now  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Collections  have  improved  in  the 
last  two  weeks.  Department  store 
.sales  remain  unchanged  in  volume,  and 
in  the  amount  of  average  sale.  There 
has  been  a  slight  resumption  in  the 
export  trade  which  is  considered  a  very 
favorable  indication. 


LOS  ANGELES 


The  sound  business  conditions  of  the 
pre.sent  time  owe  much  to  the  broad 
\  ision  of  business  leaders  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago,  and  their  ability  to  gain 
and  hold  the  support  of  the  public  at 
large;  unless  the  basic  idea  of  ample 
supply  of  water,  power  and  adequate 
transportation — both  rail  and  water — 
continue  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds 
as  well  as  supported  in  the  activities 
of  Los  Angeles,  the  white  spot  will  not 
last  long. 

Increased  capacity  for  public  utili¬ 
ties  required  between  fifteen  and  twen¬ 
ty  million  dollars  during  1921,  and 
a  large  per  cent  of  this  was  labor. 
For  example,  the  problem  of  additional 
gas  supply  for  immediate  needs,  is  be¬ 
ing  rushed  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
carries  with  it  a  payroll  in  excess  of 
$400,000  per  month. 

Reductions  in  the  commodity  costs, 
have  more  than  equalled  reductions  in 
daily  wages,  and  the  turn  over  in  labor 
is  less  than  usual,  in  all  lines. 

As  an  Industrial  and  Trades  Expo¬ 
sition  to  attract  buyers,  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  show  of  Los  Angeles’  diver¬ 
sified  industries,  was  a  decided  success. 
For  four  hours  each  day  the  doors 
were  closed  to  all  except  buyers,  this 
permitted  intensive  merchandising  ef¬ 
fort  by  exhibitors  and  the  satisfactory 
volume  of  business  well  justified  the 
effort.  The  free  admission  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  the  balance  of  the  day  and  even¬ 
ing,  was  a  good  stimulus  to  the  buying 
of  home  products,  and  a  liberal  educca- 
tion  to  the  300,000  who  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


While  there  has  been  no  decided 
change  in  business  conditions  in  the  in¬ 
termountain  section,  nor  any  particular¬ 
ly  out.standing  features,  during  the 
past  several  weeks,  there  .seems  to  pre¬ 
vail  a  more  optimistic  feeling  than  for 
some  time. 

In  mining  circles,  the  lowering  of  the 
rate  on  bullion  shipments,  which  on 
eastbound  shipments  has  been  reduced 
from  $22  to  $16.50  a  ton  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  smelters  and  to  the  ore 
shippers. 

Bankers  report  the  call  for  money 
continues  as  strong  as  ever,  but  inter¬ 
est  rates  in  this  section  have  not  shown 
much  tendency  to  ease  up. 

Building  operations  in  the  larger  cen¬ 
ters  of  population  continue  very  active, 
particularly  in  the  building  of  homes. 

Electrical  retailers  are  advertising 
their  goods  extensively,  and  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  reductions  in  prices,  has 
helped  considerably  in  the  sale  of  ap¬ 
pliances.  Jobbers’  stocks  are  not  mov¬ 
ing  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Contractors 
are  deriving  considerable  benefit  from 
the  building  activities. 

The  local  hardware  trade  reports 
business  fair,  with  collections  improv¬ 
ing. 

The  local  lumber  trade  reports  con¬ 
siderable  demand  for  their  material, 
with  collections  improving. 

The  employment  situation  has  mater¬ 
ially  improved,  due  to  seasonal  work 
being  provided  to  a  good  many  men, 
such  as  harvesting  crops. 


PORTLAND 


General  business  conditions  in  this 
district  continue  to  improve  slowly  but 
surely.  Heads  of  industrial  plants, 
particularly  in  the  lumber  industry  are 
more  optimistic  than  for  some  time 
past.  While  they  do  not  feel  that  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  as  good  this  fall  as  last 
year,  they  are  confident  that  conditions 
will  be  much  better  during  the  last 
six  months  of  this  year  than  during 
the  first  six  months.  Retail  trade  con¬ 
tinues  good,  with  wholesale  buying  for 
fall  and  winter  requirements  picking 
up.  Building  activity,  resumption  of 
operation  of  some  logging  camps  and 
lumber  mills,  harvesting,  berry  and 
fruit  picking,  hop  picking,  road  work, 
and  increased  industrial  activity  have 
brought  an  almost  normal  condition 
of  the  employment  situation.  Wheat 
exports  continue  to  increase  and  the 
receipts  of  wheat  from  the  interior 
show  an  increase  of  over  300  per  cent 
over  the  corresponding  week  last  year, 
while  the  receipts  for  the  year  to  date 
show  an  increase  of  over  200  per  cent 
over  last  year.  Bank  clearings  and 
building  permits  are  holding  up  well. 


the  building  permits  issued  during  the 
past  week  being  in  excess  of  a  quart;'r 
of  a  million  dollars.  Electrical  con- 
tractor-dealers  and  jobbers  report  little 
change  over  the  first  two  weeks  of 
Augu.st,  although  they  predict  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  early  fall. 


SPOKANE 


Electrical  jobbers  report  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  of  business  and  more  numerous 
inquiries  since  the  first  of  August.  The 
fact  that  threshing  has  shown  the 
early  estimates  of  a  bumper  crop  to 
have  been  well  founded,  generally, 
throughout  the  Inland  Empire  has 
given  a  more  substantial  basis  for  the 
hope  of  bettering  conditions  this  fall. 
Abundance  of  hay  and  good ‘pasturage 
is  causing  jubilation  among  sheepmen 
as  is  also  the  increased  price  for  good 
range  ewes  which  are  now  in  demand 
at  from  $8  to  $10;  double  the  price 
gotten  in  June.  Anticipation  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  emer¬ 
gency  tariff  is  having  a  good  effect  on 
the  sheep  industry. 

The  mines  in  the  Coeur  D’Alenes  ex¬ 
pect  improved  conditions  as  the  result 
of  the  tariff  and  the  feeling  is  preva¬ 
lent  that  the  lead  mines  of  the  district 
will  open  up  shortly  after  the  tariff  be¬ 
comes  operative. 

Along  with  abundant  grain  crops,  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  fruit  yield  this 
fall  will  be  one  of  the  largest  ever 
harvested.  Home  building  in  Spokane 
continues  active  with  the  promise  of 
accelerated  movement  into  and  through 
1922.  Generally  the  outlook  is  for  very 
satisfactory  liquidation  and  a  credit¬ 
able  amount  of  business  this  fall.  As 
one  man  puts  it,  “The  worst  months 
of  1921  have  passed  and  things  arc 
getting  better.” 


SEATTLE 


Conditions  in  Seattle  specifically  and 
the  Puget  Sound  District  generally, 
continue  showing  slight  improvement, 
although  far  below  normal. 

Home  building  is  active  and  a  de¬ 
cided  increase  in  business  building  is 
noted.  Projects  of  considerable  magni¬ 
tude.  involving  the  expenditure  of  from 
$50,000  to  several  hundred  thousan«l 
dollars,  calling  for  the  erection  of 
apartment  buildings,  commercial  gar¬ 
ages,  theatres  and  structures  of  like 
nature,  have  been  started  and  from 
cre.sent  indications,  much  work  which 
has  been  held  up  for  various  reasons, 
will  be  under  way  within  the  next  30 
days.  A  more  or  less  ambitious  build¬ 
ing  program  started  by  the  Seattle 
School  Board  calling  for  alterations 
and  additions  to  existing  grade  and 
high  school  buildings,  has  done  much  to 
relieve  the  tension  which  has  prevailed 
during  the  summer  months  in  Seattle. 
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Activities  of  the  West 

A  Business  Man’s  Department  Devoted  to  Events  and  Developments  in  Western 
Industrial  Centers  — Including  News  of  Interest  to  Readers  in  Public 
Utility,  Industrial  and  Trade  Fields 


Electricity  Aids  in  Establishing 
Shaft  Sinking  Record 

Using  electrically  operated  machin¬ 
ery,  the  miners  of  the  Walter  Fitch,  Jr. 
Company,  of  Eureka,  Utah,  broke  the 
world’s  record  for  shaft  sinking,  when 
they  completed  on  August  15th,  427% 
feet  of  a  vertical  three-compartment 
shaft  on  the  Water  Lily  property  of 
the  Chief  Consolidated  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  near  Eureka,  Utah. 

This  record  exceeds  by  117%  feet  the 
best  previous  record  made  by  miners, 
and  was  completed  in  thirty-one  consec¬ 
utive  days  by  three  shifts  of  men.  As 
a  result  of  this  achievement  the  com¬ 
pany  will  receive  a  gold  medal  and  the 
qualified  members  of  the  crew  will  be 
awarded  the  silver  medals  offered  by 
the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of 
New  York,  which  established  the  condi¬ 
tions  governing  such  contests.  The  men 
will  also  receive  cash  bonuses  paid  by 
the  mining  company.  The  best  prev¬ 
ious  record  was  made  by  the  Crown 
Mines,  Ltd.,  at  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  vith  a  distance  of  310  feet. 

Operating  continuously,  and  losing 
but  thirteen  hours  for  repairs  and 
power  interruptions  during  the  entire 
thirty-one  days,  the  crew,  composed  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  American  miners, 
made  a  record  which  mining  men  in 
the  district  believe  will  stand  for  a 
long  time. 

Construction  Work  on  Calaveras 
Dam  to  be  Suspended 

In  a  decision  recently  handed  dowm 
by  the  California  State  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  rate  case,  the  Commission 
has  worked  out  a  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment  to  be  entered  into  between  the 
city  of  San  Franicsoo  and  the  utility 
whereby  the  Spring  Valley  system  and 
part  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  project  are  to 
be  used  in  conjunction.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  obviate  possible 
duplication  and  su.stains  the  protest  of 
the  City  of  San  Franicsco  against  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  to  spend  $12,000,000  on  the 
Calaveras  Dam  with  additional  conduit 
and  pumping  facilities.  Provision  is 
also  made  to  permit  the  purchase  of 
the  Spring  Valley  system  by  the  city 
at  any  time  in  the  future. 

An  expenditure  of  $1,500,000  by  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Copany  is  auth¬ 
orized,  which  will  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  Calaveras  Dam  so  as  to  produce 
24,000,000  gals,  additional  water  sup¬ 
ply,  provisional  upon  the  City  of  San 
Franci.sco  constructing  the  section  of 
its  proposed  Hetch-Hetchy  conduit  from 
Alameda  Creek  to  Crystal  Springs  res¬ 
ervoir  in  San  Mateo  County.  The  Wa¬ 
ter  Company  is  to  pay  not  to  exceed 


$250,000  a  year  to  the  city  for  the  use 
of  the  conduit  and  to  bear  all  operating 
expenses.  In  order  to  carry  out  this 
construction  program  the  Commission 
finds  that  the  present  rates  are  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  the  Company’s  credit 
and  holds  that  a  fair  return  requires 
an  average  increase  of  water  rates  of 
20%,  effective  September  1st.  During 
the  life  of  the  cooperative  plan  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  is  re¬ 
quired  to  sell  its  properties  to  the  city 
at  the  $37,000,000  valuation  fixed  by 
the  Commission  in  November  1920,  plus 
the  cost  of  additions  and  betterments, 
in  event  the  city  desires  to  purchase 
the  system. 

The  Northwest  Lumber  Industry 
Renews  Activities 

Renewed  activitiy  among  the  saw¬ 
mills  and  logging  camps  of  the  Willapa 
Harbor  district,  of  which  Raymond, 
Wash.,  is  the  metropolis,  bids  fair  to 
make  the  month  of  August  a  record 
breaker  in  the  volume  of  lumber  ship¬ 
ments.  With  a  monthly  payroll  of 
$500,000,  Raymond  has  been  a  constant 
bright  spot  in  the  state  during  the  re¬ 
cent  depression.  Early  in  August  em¬ 
ployment  for  more  than  850  men  in 
mills  and  camps,  in  addition  to  those 
already  employed,  was  secured  in  the 
Raymond  district. 

According  to  a  recent  check  made  by 
Puget  Sound  lumbermen,  more  than 
20,000,000  feet  of  lumber  for  house 
construction  will  be  carried  from  Puget 
Sound  to  Japan  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  shipments  forming  one  of  the 
greatest  movements  of  the  kind  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  In  addition  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese  movement,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  11,000,000  feet  of  rail¬ 
road  ties  for  railroad  work  in  China 
will  also  move  from  this  district  in  the 
next  two  months.  Every  trans-Pacific 
ship  now  leaving  Puget  Sound  ports  is 
carrying  from  250,000  to  1,000,000  ft. 
of  lumber  for  Japan,  the  shipments 
consisting  of  4  x  4s  and  5  x  5s  mainly, 
in  lengfths  of  10  and  13  feet.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  demand  for  lumber  in 
these  sizes,  the  steamship  companies 
are  rejecting  offers  of  shipments  of 
big  Japanese  squares  and  logs.  The 
steamship  rate  on  lumber  and  logs  is 
the  same,  $12.50  per  M  ft.,  but  the  logs 
take  up  so  much  more  space  than  the 
lumber  that  the  steamships’  revenues 
from  them  is  lower  than  from  the  lum¬ 
ber.  The  movement  to  Japan  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  forecast  of  how  the  North¬ 
west  lumber  industry  will  prosper  w'hen 
France,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain 
succeed  in  getting  their  affairs  on  a 
normal  basis  and  enter  the  lumber 
markets. 


Electrical  Service  in  Vancouver 

in  Critical  Position  || 

Urgent  need  of  further  electrical  de-  '.j 

velopment  is  the  principal  argument  j! 

used  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.  to  obtain  the  [I 

passage  of  a  new  franchise  for  the  ij 

British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  I 

Company.  The  proposed  franchise  is  | 

of  the  “service  at  cost’’  type  and  covers  > 

electric  railway,  light,  power  and  gas  ! 

service.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  j 

Retail  Merchants’  Association,  Mr.  j 

George  Kidd,  general  manager  of  the 
company,  said  that  the  power  resources 
of  the  company  would  be  exhausted  at 
the  present  rate  of  progress  in  about  1  = 

a  year.  At  another  meeting,  Mr.  John 
R.  Read,  local  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Westinghouse  company  pointed  out  that  :  I 

the  unemployment  problem  would  be  y 

partly  solved  by  promoting  further 
electrical  development.  Besides  the 
construction  of  a  new  power  plant,  he 
recited  the  extension  of  light  and  power  M 

to  West  Vancouver,  Rosedale  and  other  > 

sections,  now  unable  to  go  ahead  owing  ij 

to  lack  of  funds.  In  one  section  of  : 

Vancouver  no  electric  range  business  i- 

w’ill  be  accepted  owing  to  the  feeders  :• 

being  inadequate.  These  arguments 
are  being  used  to  obtain  stability  for 
the  B.  C.  Electric  Railway  Company. 

In  the  event  of  the  franchise  being  i 

turned  down,  the  alternative  proposed 

i.s  the  bringing  of  the  company  under 

the  control  of  the  federal  railway  com-  i 

mission  of  Canada.  | 


Right  of  City  to  Sell  Power 
Upheld  by  Court 

The  right  of  a  municipality  to  sell 
electricity  developed  from  municipally 
owTied  water  projects  has  been  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of 
California.  The  decision  was  arrived 
at  in  an  injunction  suit  brought  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
to  restrain  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  from 
distributing  power  developed  at  the 
San  Francisquito  plant  on  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  aqueduct  through  the  systems 
of  the  Pacific  Light  &  Power  Corpor¬ 
ation  and  the  Southern  California  Edi¬ 
son  Company.  In  this  particular  case 
the  city’s  distribution  system  could  take 
care  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  energy 
developed  at  the  San  Francisquito 
plant  and  the  city  council  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  disposing 
of  the  remaining  power,  which  it  did 
by  contract  to  the  two  companies  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  decision  has  a  bearing  on  the 
proposed  plan  of  the  city  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  sell  power  developed  in  the 
Hetch  Hethy  municipal  waeter  project 
to  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 
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Los  Angeles  Harbor  Improvement 
May  Be  Suspended 

Los  Anjfeles  Harbor  improvements 
are  threatened  with  a  shut  down.  It 
now  looks  as  if  the  bonds  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  $1,200,000  in  harbor  facili¬ 
ties,  will  be  sidetracked  for  months,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rash  action  of  the  city 
council  in  attempting  to  sell  the  $13,- 
500,000  power  bonds.  In  selling  the 
power  issue  to  the  Heilman  interests 
the  council  agreed  not  to  market  any 
other  bonds  until  after  sixty  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  delivery  of  the  power  bonds. 
The  bids  for  the  $1,200,000  were  to  be 
opened  August  2,  but  they  voted  to  re¬ 
turn  all  bids  unopened. 

This  is  almost  a  calamity  for  the  har¬ 
bor.  as  the  agreements  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  anti  the  U.  S.  Government  can 
not  be  carried  out  until  some  of  this 
money  is  available.  Every  effort  is  be¬ 
ing  made  to  undo  some  of  the  harm 
re.sulting  from  the  unwise  action  of  the 
council. 


Washington  Coal  Mines  to  Reopen 
on  Non-Union  Basis 

Preparations  to  reopen  the  commer¬ 
cial  coal  mines  of  Washington,  closed 
since  April  16,  on  a  basis  which  ig¬ 
nores  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Am¬ 
erica,  and  adopts  the  downward  wage 
revision  proposed  by  the  All-Port  Com¬ 
mission,  have  been  completed.  To  pro¬ 
tect  the  mines  against  any  eventuality, 
200  guards,  bearing  special  deputy 
sheriff  commissions,  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  about  the  mines  in  King  and 
Pierce  counties,  to  preserve  order.  The 
new  wage  scale,  based  wholly  on  the 
8-hour  day,  follows: 

Contract  miner*,  piece  work,  at  prices  that 
will  ranire  from  $7  to  $14  per  day. 

Day  scale  men,  underirround,  $6  per  day 

Common  labor,  underground,  $5.26  per  day 

Day  scale  men.  above  ground,  $6  per  day 

Common  labor,  above  ground.  $4.60  per  day. 

In  connection  with  the  new  scale,  the 
operators’  statement  says  it  is  their 
intention  to  make  every  possible  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  selling  price  of  coal  which 
reduced  production  costs  will  permit. 


Make-up  of  Advisory  Committee 
California  Campaign  Changed 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  California  Electrical  Co¬ 
operative  Campaign,  held  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  April  18th  and 
19th,  1921,  the  manufacturers  were  re¬ 
quested  to  appoint  a  manufacturer  re¬ 
presentative  at  large  to  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  this  request  the  manu¬ 
facturers  met  on  April  20th,  at  which 
meeting  Mr.  E.  N.  Brown  presided,  and 
the  following  Resolution  was  passed: 

“Resolved:  That  the  membership  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Electrical  Cooperative  Cam¬ 
paign  be  increased  to  twelve  through 
adding  one  additional  manufacturer 
and  one  additional  jobber; 

That  representation  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  northern  and  southern  mem¬ 
bers  with  the  object  of  maintaining 
workable  units  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  in  each  section; 

That  provision  be  made  by  by-laws, 
or  otherwise,  for  the  automatic  retire¬ 
ment  annually  of  four  members  of  the 
advisory  committee — one  each  from  the 
manufacturers,  the  jobbers,  the  con¬ 


tractor-dealers  and  the  central  stations, 
and  that  each  of  these  branches  of  the 
industry  be  expected  to  appoint  its  own 
representative  as  the  incoming  mem¬ 
ber; 

That  a  chairman  be  appointed  to  call 
a  meeting  of  all  manufacturers  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  California  Electrical 
Cooperative  Campaign,  such  meeting 
to  be  held  Monday,  May  2,  1921,  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  Electrical  De¬ 
velopment  League  luncheon,  and  that 
this  meeting  select  an  additional  man¬ 
ufacturers’  representative  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign.’’ 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Advis¬ 
ory  Committe  held  at  Los  Angeles, 
August  1st  and  2nd,  1921,  the  following 
motion  was  made  and  carried.: 

“Moved  by  Mr.  Harper,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Van  Kuran,  that  the  Resolution  of 
the  manufacturers  under  date  of  April 
20,  1921,  be  adopted  and  put  into  effect 
immediately  and  all  contributors  to  the 
Campaign  shall  be  so  notified. 


Oregon’s  First  Electrical  Home 
Soon  to  be  Opened 

Final  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  first  electrical  home  in  the 
Northwest  which  is  being  constructed 
for  a  prominent  doctor  of  Astoria,  Or¬ 
egon.  Being  ideally  located  in  one  of 
the  best  residential  sections  of  the  city 
and  of  the  best  construction  and  latest 
design,  a  successful  showing  is  as¬ 
sured.  The  home  is  being  patterned 
after  the  electrical  homes  of  California 
and  those  who  visit  it  will  find  here  a 
home  properly  illuminated  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  adequate  convenience  out¬ 
lets  to  accommodate  some  50  electrical 
household  devices  all  designed  to  beau¬ 
tify  as  well  as  lessen  the  work  in  the 
home.  Furnishings  for  the  exhibit  are 
being  furnished  by  a  large  furniture 
concern  of  Astoria  and  electrical  de¬ 
vices  are  being  supplied  by  electrical 
jobbers. 

The  home  will  be  open  for  inspec¬ 
tion  from  September  14th  to  18th  and 
will  be  flood  lighted  at  night.  Stream¬ 
ers  will  be  strung  along  the  principal 
streets  leading  to  it.  Advertising  will 
be  carried  in  the  newspapers  and  street 
cars  and  invitations  will  be  sent  by 
mail  to  visit  and  inspect  the  home. 
Arrangements  and  details  were  worked 
out  and  perfected  by  W.  D.  Moriarty, 
field  man  for  the  Northwest  Electrical 
Service  League  and  F.  R.  Whittlesey, 
state  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Electrical  Contractors  and 
Dealers. 


Electrical  Indusliy  Survey  For 
Southern  California 

Realizing  the  inability  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  per.son  to  grasp  the  importance  of 
the  electrical  industry  in  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  the  Electric  Club  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  at  its  last  meeting,  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  a  complete  survey 
of  the  electrical  industry  to  determine 
the  capital  invested,  the  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  engaged,  the  gross  annual  re¬ 
ceipts,  the  purchasing  power,  the  am¬ 
ount  of  payrolls  and  other  important 
data.  With  this  information  the  club 
proposes  to  educate  the  public  and  in¬ 
dustry  in  general,  in  the  aims,  opera¬ 
tions  and  possibilities  of  the  full  devel¬ 
opment  of  electricity  in  the  southwest. 


Test  Proves  Pacific  Coast  Steel 
of  Superior  Quality 

Steel  that  enters  into  the  construction 
of  transmission  line  towers  is  being 
manufactured  by  the  Pacific  Coa.st 
Steel  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  with 
the  following  minimum  specifications: 
yield  point,  45,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  ul¬ 
timate  strength,  60,000  lb.  per,  sq.  in., 
and  22  per  cent  elongation.  TTiis  pro¬ 
duct  is  a  carbon  steel  from  open  hearth 
furnaces.  The  possibility  of  producing 
a  carbon  steel  with  these  unusual  speci¬ 
fications  on  the  Pacific  Coast  had  been 
questioned  and  to  refute  this  a  test 
was  arranged  and  conducted  at  the 
plant  under  the  direction  of  C.  T.  Wis- 
kocil,  associate  professor  of  civil  en¬ 
gineering,  in  charge  of  the  Materials 
Testing  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
California.  The  test  w'as  conducted  in 
the  presence  of  a  representative  gath¬ 
ering  of  engineers. 

Samples  of  steel  angles  were  selected 
at  random  from  a  stock  of  more  than 
1,000  tons  of  tower  steel  of  various 
thicknesses,  and  tested  on  a  200,000-lb. 
Reihle  universal  testing  machine.  The 
average  of  the  tests  showed  that  the 
steel  had  an  elastic  limit  of  46,800  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  by  the  drop  of  the  beam, 
a  breaking  strength  of  68,400  lb.  per 


Test  pieces  of  steel  made  by  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steel  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  to  meet  the  follow¬ 
ing  specifications:  Yield  point.  46.000  lb.  per 
8<|.  in.,  ultimate  strength,  60,000  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
minimum  elongation,  22  per  cent. 

sq.  in.  and  an  elongation  of  25.2  per 
cent.  Steel  of  this  quality  has  been 
furnished  for  the  165,000-volt  line  of 
the  Great  Western  Power  Company  and 
the  220,000-volt  line  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Company,  and  a  record  of 
217  tests  made  upon  this  material  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  high  average  has  been 
uniformly  maintained. 


Shipments  of  salmon  from  Seattle 
to  the  Atlantic  Coast  during  the  months 
of  July  and  Augrust  showed  enormous 
increases  over  early  months  of  the  year, 
as  is  shown  by  a  report  recently  made 
public  by  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  March,  the  shipment 
totaled  8,287  cases,  in  June  the  move¬ 
ment  jumped  to  51,161;  in  July,  97,- 
000  cases.  During  Aug^ust  the  ship¬ 
ment  will  total  at  least  280,000  cases. 


The  Electrical  Industry  was  effective¬ 
ly  represented  in  the  Los  Angeles  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Trade  Exposition,  August  15- 
20,  taking  form  in  working  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  household  convenience  appli¬ 
ances,  motor  devices,  and  a  lighting 
exhibit  covering  industrial  as  well  as 
residence  applications.  Local  electrical 
interests  financed  the  exhibit,  and  A.  L. 
Spring  of  the  Cooperative  Campaig^n 
is  in  full  charge. 
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New  $400,000  plant  of  the  Portland  Vegetable  Oil  Mills  Company,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Portland  Veg^etable  Oil  Mills 
Plant  Nearing  Completion 

Although  construction  work  did  not 
begin  until  June  1st  6n  the  $400,000 
plant  of  the  Portland  Vegetable  Oil 
Mills  Company,  the  buildings  are  now 
nearing  completion  and  the  plant  will 
be  in  operation  early  in  October,  The 
plant  is  located  at  the  foot  of  Nicolai 
street  on  the  Willamette  River  and  is 
provided  with  a  wharf  where  the  larg¬ 
est  ocean  steamers  may  dock.  The 
discharged  copra  (dried  cocoanut)  will 
be  carried  to  the  copra  storage  bins 
on  cdnveyors,  thence  to  the  main  plant, 
where  it  will  be  ground  and  refined  and 
manufactured  into  soaps,  toilet  articles 
and  the  various  other  products  made 


$1,000,000  Northwestern  Electric 
Preferred  Stock  Issued 
The  Northwestern  Electric  Company, 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  beginning  an 
active  campaign  in  its  territory  to  mar¬ 
ket  $1,000,(X)0  of  7%  cumulative  first 
preferred  stock.  It  is  to  be  sold  at  95, 
to  yield  approximately  7%  per  cent. 
The  original  6%  preferred  stock,  of 
which  there  is  $1,870,300  outstanding, 
is  convertible  into  this  issue  at  the  rate 
of  one  share  of  the  original  for  nine- 
tenths  share  of  first  preferred.  The 
proceeds  are  to  be  used  for  extensions 
and  additions  to  take  care  of  new  busi¬ 
ness.  Consideration  is  also  being  given 
to  the  construction  of  an  8000-hp,  hy¬ 
droelectric  station  below  the  company’s 
present  station  on  the  White  Salmon 
river.  This  will  be  the  first  active  at¬ 
tempt  of  this  company  to  place  its 
securities  directly  and  with  its  own  con¬ 
sumers. 


The  Farm  Bureaus  of  California,  in 
a  number  of  cases,  are  going  on  record 
as  opposing  the  encroachment  of  city 
on  the  faiTO  districts  in  the  matter  of 
power  control.  The  trend  of  their 
thought  seems  to  be  that  if  state  in¬ 
come  is  largely  raised  from  taxing 
privately  owned  public  utilities,  from 
which  taxation  the  municipally  owned 
utilities  are  exempt,  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  are  placed  at  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  respect  to  power  supply.  The 
subject  matter  was  a  resolution  by  a 
number  of  the  farm  bureaus  of  South¬ 
ern  California  recently,  and  also 
the  state  farm  bureau  meeting  at  the 
University  of  California  on  TTiursday, 
.August  9. 


from  a  cocoanut  oil  base.  Three  sepa¬ 
rate  reinforced  concrete  buildings,  each 
approximately  100x100  feet  in  dimen¬ 
sions  and  two  stories  high,  will  pro¬ 
vide  space  for  the  necessary  machinery 
and  equipment  to  turn  out  the  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  concern  will  employ  75  men 
with  a  monthly  payroll  of  $12,000.  The 
plant  will  be  electrically  operated 
throughout  and  •will  have  an  installed 
motor  capacity  of  800  hp.  Importa¬ 
tion  of  $5,000,000  worth  of  copra  an¬ 
nually  will  be  required  to  supply  the 
plant. 

The  Portland  Vegetable  Oil  Mills 
Company  is  one  of  the  few  large  Port¬ 
land  companies  to  be  financed  entirely 
with  local  capital,  which  attests  to  the 
value  placed  upon  home  industry  by 
the  people  of  the  community. 


Prepai-ation  for  Construction 
Work  on  Skagit  Project 
Following  the  approval  of  the  Se¬ 
attle  city  council,  of  a  $5,500,000  bond 
issue  for  the  Skagit  River  hydroelectric 
project,  chief  engineer  C.  F.  Uhden  in 
charge  of  the  work,  is  preparing  to 
begin  construction  work  on  the  11,000 
foot  tunnel  to  carry  water  from  the  dam 
site  to  the  power  hou.se  at  Gorge  Creek. 
The  con.st ruction  of  this  tunnel,  which 
will  be  driven  through  solid  granite, 
and  which  will  be  23  feet  in  diameter, 
is  the  largest  single  undertaking  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  the 
Gorge  Creek  unit,  of  the  Skagit  Devel¬ 
opment.  This  w’ork  alone  is  estimated 
to  cost  approximately  $2,000,000. 


Tunnel  Connecting  Lake  Almanor 
and  Butt  Valley  Completed 

With  the  completion  of  the  lining  of 
the  11,200  foot  tunel  connecting  Lake 
Almanor  with  Butt  Valley  the  Great 
Western  Pow'er  Company’s  Caribou 
plant  can  be  operated  to  capacity.  This 
tunnel,  known  as  Tunnel  No.  1,  has  a 
capacity  of  800  second  feet  and  its 
construction  presented  some  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  the  entire 
project.  From  Lake  Almanor,  which 
is  the  largest  artificial  reservoir  in  the 
world,  the  water  flows  to  Butt  Creek, 
thence  to  an  impounding  reservoir  be¬ 
hind  the  Butt  Valley  dam,  through  Tun¬ 
nel  No.  2  to  pipe  lines  leading  directly 
to  the  powder  house.  Previous  to  the 
completion  of  Tunnel  No.  1,  the  Cari¬ 
bou  power  plant  has  been  operating 
on  the  stream  flow'  of  Butt  Creek. 


Manufacturers’  Association  Un¬ 
dertakes  Important  Survey 

From  its  Oakland  headquarters,  the 
California  Manufacturers’  Association, 
of  which  J.  R.  Millar  is  president,  and 
Fred  Boegle,  Jr.,  secretary,  is  under¬ 
taking  a  survey  that  should  have  a 
most  important  effect  upon  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  industry  throughout  the  West. 
The  as.sociation  includes  in  its  member¬ 
ship  practically  all  representative  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  State  of  Caliifomia.  Th»' 
survey  is  being  conducted  to  determine 
the  subjects  in  which  the  members  of 
the  association  are  most  vitally  inter¬ 
ested.  Thirty  subjects  are  li.sted.  The 
.service  department  of  the  association 
endeavors  to  keep  its  members  in¬ 
formed  on  all  subjects  listed,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  which  a  special  interest 
is  indicated.  This  information  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  bulletin  form  from  time  to 
time.  In  an  interview'  with  Mr.  J.  R. 
Millar,  president  of  the  association,  Mr. 
Millar  had  the  following  to  say  to  a 
representative  of  the  Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  and  Western  Industry: 

“The  InduRtrial  Relationa  Committee,  In 
conference  with  induatrial  leaders  and  experts 
of  the  state,  has  formulated  a  Declaration  of 
Principles  reKardlnir  employment  relations  that 
covers  comprehensively  and  fairly  our  present 
chanKed  economic  conditions.  There  never  was 
a  time  in  the  industrial  history  of  this  state 
that  we  needed  to  iret  together  more  than  we 
do  today. 

“Personally,  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  hear 
of  the  interest  that  you  and  your  splendid  jour¬ 
nal  of  engineering  and  western  industry  have 
manifested  in  this  most  Important  undertaking. 
I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of 
Electricity  and  Western  Industry  and  desire 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  you 
on  its  general  make-up  and  contents. 

“Our  increasing  state  of  national  problems 
made  the  immediate  formation  of  a  state  manu¬ 
facturers’  association  imperative.  Manufac¬ 
turers  in  thirty-six  states  maintain  strong  and 
successful  associations.  California,  although 
ninth  in  industrial  rank,  has  never  had  such 
an  organisation  until  now. 

“We  are  trying  diligently  to  unite  the  di¬ 
versified  manufacturing  Interests  of  the  state 
in  one  strong,  non-political  organisation  to 
rope  with  our  peculiar  problems  of  legislation, 
labor,  traffi'".  foreign  trade  and  other  lmi>or- 
tant  subiects,  without  infringing  ui>on  or  over¬ 
lapping  the  work  of  other  organisation*.  Onr 
(•^filiation  with  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  is  a  most  valuab'e  connection, 
as  it  brings  us  closely  in  contact  with  national 
problems. 

“The  accomplishments  of  our  association  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  legislature  have  proved  what  can 
be  done  bv  the  manufacturers  if  thev  will  but 
stand  together.  But  It  is  ne~es«arv  t>’at  we  be 
united  not  only  while  the  legislature  is  in  -es- 
sion.  but  that  we  bui’d  our  organisation  so'idlv 
in  advance  of  each  session,  so  that  ho«tl'e  law 
makers  will  find  us  more  powerful  and  more 
widely  representative  at  each  biennial." 


Actual  operation  of  the  first  w'heat 
pool  to  be  e.stabli.shed  in  the  United 
State.s  bv  prrow'ers  w'as  rocentlv  an¬ 
nounced  by  Walter  Robinson,  of  Spo¬ 
kane,  actinff  ntanaifer  of  the  Northwest 
Whoat  Grow'er.  Associated.  The  organ- 
i’^ation  includes  w'heat  grow'ers  of 
Washington.  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  plans  contemplate  pooling  of 
35  to  40  million  bu.shels  of  w'heat  this 
season. 

I 


The  Califomia-Oregon  Power  Com¬ 
pany  has  extended  their  service  about 
ten  miles  into  a.  comparatively  unde¬ 
veloped  field.  Their  new  transmission 
line  runs  from  Klamath  Falls.  Oregon 
to  Algoma  on  the  upper  Klamath  Lake 
where  the  Algoma  Lumber  Company- 
now  operates  a  mill. 
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Washington  Electrical  Men  Meet 
at  Yakima,  Sept.  16,  1921 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Association  of  Electrical  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Dealers  will  be  held  at 
Yakima,  Washington,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  September  16  and  17,  and 
according  to  present  indications  there 
will  be  not  less  than  125  men  of  the 
ti-ade  present  when  the  first  session 
opens  in  the  rooms  of  the  Yakima 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

According  to  an  unofficial  program 
announced  by  Forrest  L.  Smith,  execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Ar¬ 
cade  Building,  Seattle,  the  morning 
sessions  of  the  convention  will  be  given 
over  to  business;  the  afternoon  meet¬ 
ings  to  educational  topics  and  discus¬ 
sions. 

The  program  includes  an  address  of 
welcome  by  Mayor  R.  D.  Rovig,  of  Yak¬ 
ima,  to  which  S.  G.  Helper,  of  the  Ar¬ 
row  Electric  Co.,  Seattle,  president  of 
the  Association  will  respond;  a  report 
on  the  results  of  the  electrical  cam¬ 
paign  in  Tacoma;  a  talk  on  the  electric 
range  situation  in  Spokane,  and  three 
minute  talks  by  delegates  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  various  electrical  subiects. 

Addresses  on  such  timely  subjects  as 
“Cost  Accounting,”  “Industrial  Illum¬ 
ination,”  “State  Laws,”  and  similar 
themes  will  be  delivered  and  discussed. 

'Fhe  delegate’s  will  be  the  guests  of 
the  Yakima  Electrical  Service  League, 
which  organization  will  entertain  the 
visitors  at  a  banquet  on  the  16th,  and 
a  tour  to  the  Rimrock  Irrigation  Pro¬ 
ject  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of 
the  convention. 

The  officers  of  the  Washington  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Electrical  Contractors  & 
Dealers  are:  S.  G.  Hepler,  president; 
J.  J.  Agutter,  vice  president,  Seattle 
district;  V.  S.  McKenny,  vice  president 
Seattle  district;  R.  E.  Wheeler,  Toppen- 
ish,  vice  president,  Yakima  district:  A. 
S.  Clark,  vice  president,  Bellingham 
district;  A.  J.  Gladson,  Yakima,  and 
W.  M.  Meacham,  Seattle,  members  of 
the  advisory  committee. 


Added  Impetus  Given  Portland 
as  Grain  Port 

Portland  was  voted  as  the  official 
export  base  of  the  Northwest  Wheat 
Growers’  Association,  the  selling  me¬ 
dium  of  the  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Montana  Wheat  Growers’ 
Association,  at  a  recent  executive 
meeting  of  the  trustees  held  in  Spo¬ 
kane.  This  means  that  these  organi¬ 
zation^  are  to  ship  their  grain  through 
Portland  to  the  world  markets.  The 
action  was  taken  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  10  per  cent  differential  over 
Puget  Sound  ports  recently  granted 
Portland  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.ssion.  Many  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat  annually  will  thus  be  added 
to  the  grain  exported  from  this  port, 
already  one  of  the  largest  grain  ex¬ 
porting  ports  of  the  Northwest. 


Poise,  Idaho  Will  Be  Convention 
City  Next  Year 

At  an  executive  committee  meeting 
of  the  Northwest  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Association  held  in  Portland  re¬ 
cently,  Boise  Idaho  was  selected  as  the 
place  for  holding  the  ne-xt  convention, 
in  June  1922.  The  1921  convention  was 
held  in  Portland  during  June.  W.  R. 
Putnam,  the  new  president,  came  from 
Boise  to  attend  the  committee  meeting 
and  wnth  him  came  the  new  .secretary- 
treasurer,  J.  F.  Orr,  sales  manager  of 
the  Idaho  Power  Company,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  is  at  Boise. 

Chairmen  of  the  four  executive  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  association  sections  were 
chosen  at  the  meeting  as  follows :  Ac¬ 
counting  section,  J.  S.  Simpson,  Spo¬ 
kane;  commercial  section,  A.  C.  Mc- 
Micken,  Portland;  public  relations  sec¬ 
tion,  W.  H.  McGrath,  Seattle,  and  tech¬ 
nical  section,  Markham  Cheever,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

The  public  relations  section  of  the 
association  has  been  particularly  ac¬ 
tive  during  the  past  year  and  adequate 
funds  to  take  care  of  the  work  in  the 
various  states  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  ensuing  year.  This  subject  is 
ctmsidered  of  such  vital  importance 
that  one  full  day  will  be  devoted  to  a 
complete  discus.sion  of  all  phases  of  the 
subject  of  public  relations  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  convention.  The  new  president 
expressed  himself  as  being  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  question  of  public  relations 
.should  be  the  outstanding  subject  for 
the  new  association  year. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
fir.st  time  the  Northwest  convention  has 
been  held  outside  the  states  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  the  program  commit¬ 
tee  will  make  an  extra  effort  to  provide 
a  good  program,  to  revive  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  association  affairs  in  Idaho 
and  Utah. 

The  Northwest  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Association  expects  to  maintain 
its  representation  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Northwest  Electrical  Ser¬ 
vice  League  and  give  the  League  its 
whole  hearted  moral  and  probably  some 
financial  support. 


Members  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers  and  members 
of  the  Vancouver  Electric  Club  were 
the  guests  of  Capt.  Leigh  and  Com¬ 
mander  Jones  of  the  U.  S.  “Tennessee” 
for  a  tour  of  inspection  of  that  Amer- 
can  Navy  vessel  Sunday  morning,  Aug¬ 
ust  7th,  1921.  About  fifty  members  of 
the  two  organizations  were  met  by  a 
launch  from  the  “Tennessee”  at  the  Im¬ 
migration  dock  at  ten  in  the  morning 
and  taken  to  the  ship.  Here  in  small 
groups  the  party  was  shown  over  the 
ship  and  returned  to  the  dock  in  time 
for  lunch.  All  arrangements  for  the  ex¬ 
cursion  were  made  by  J.  R.  Read  of  the 
Westinghouse  Company. 


Portland  A.  1.  E.  E.  Hears  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  Telephone  De¬ 
velopments 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Portland 
Section  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  was  held  August 
11,  to  which  all  engineers  of  the  city 
a.s  well  as  others  interested  were  in¬ 
vited  to  listen  to  a  talk  on,  “Recent 
Plant  Developments,”  by  Mr.  F.  L. 
Rhodes,  Outside  Plant  Development 
Engineer  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company,  of  New  York. 
The  speaker  touched  on  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  telephone  and  told  of  the 
advances  made  in  the  art  of  telephony 
and  wireless  telephony  during  the  war 
and  concluded  by  explaining  the  carrier 
system,  or  duplex  telephony,  in  a  very 
interesting  non-technical  manner. 

A  number  of  prominent  telephone  en¬ 
gineers  and  telephone  officials  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  discussion,  among  whom 
were:  C.  O.  Bickelhaupt,  Commercial 
Engineer  of  the  A.  T.  &  T.  Co.,  of  New 
York;  F.  H.  Leggett,  Sales  Manager  of 
the  We.stem  Electric  Co.,  of  New  York; 
H.  D.  Pillsbury,  Vice  President  of  the 
P.  T.  &  T.  Co.,  of  San  Francisco;  C.  E. 
Fleager,  Plant  Engineer,  and  James  T. 
Shaw,  Attorney  for  the  P.  T.  &  T.  Co., 
of  San  Francisco.  , 

The  occasion  for  the  presence  of  so 
many  prominent  telephone  men  in  the 
city  is  the  re-hearing  of  the  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  rate 
case  in  Oregon,  which  has  been  in  pro¬ 
gress  for  several  weeks. 


Salt  Lakers  Celebrate  Electrical 
Day  at  Lagoon 

Friday,  August  5th  was  set  aside  by 
the  cantractor-dealers,  manufacturers, 
jobbers  and  power  company  people  of 
Salt  Lake  City  as  “Electrical  Day.”  An 
outing  arranged  by  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Electrical  Cooperative  League,  was 
held  at  Lagoon,  a  beautiful  summer  re¬ 
sort  located  about  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Salt  Lake  on  the  line  of  the  Bamberger 
Electric  Railroad,  >\’hich  was  attended 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  members 
of  all  the  branches  of  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  and  their  families.  All  the 
electrical  establishments  of  the  city 
were  closed  for  the  afternoon,  and  ev¬ 
erybody  went  to  the  “party.” 

Valuable  prizes,  consisting  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  ranging  from  fiash- 
lights  to  twin  Radiant  Heaters,  were 
awarded  the  winners  of  a  series  of 
athletic  events  arranged  by  the  enter¬ 
tainment  committee.  In  most  of  the 
events  the  competition  was  very  keen. 

The  get-together  spirit,  which  has 
been  so  successfully  cultivated  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Electrical  Cooperative 
League  since  its  organization,  was  very 
much  in  evidence,  and  the  affair  was 
an  unqualified  success. 

“Electrical  Day”  is  going  to  be  an 
annual  event  hereafter  with  the  electri¬ 
cal  people  of  Salt  Lake. 


Rooky  Mountain  Electrical  Cooiieration  Leatrue  Gathering  at  Lagoon 
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Contractor -Dealers  Secede 

California  Association  Favors  Forming 
Western  Organization 

Resolutions  which  amount  to  a  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  National  Association 
of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers 
and  the  immediate  formation  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  western  division,  together 
with  the  states  of  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  were  adopted  by  the  California 
State  Electrical  Contractors  and  Deal¬ 
ers  Association  at  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  held  on  Aug^ust  27,  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Claremont,  Berkeley.  This  action 
follows  a  correspondence  of  several 
months  which  has  been  carried  on  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  appointment  of  a  field  re¬ 
presentative  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
western  associations  felt  that  they 
could  not  support  such  an  institution 
at  the  present  time,  and  as  their  alter¬ 
native  proposition  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  national  body,  they  have  with¬ 
drawn  in  order  to  establish  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  they  feel  will  bring  the 
west  coast  closer  together. 

Several  changes  in  the  constitution 
w'ere  also  approved  at  this  time  which 
provide  for  the  operation  of  the  geo¬ 
graphic  sections  within  the  state  and 
the  holding  of  executive  committee 
meetings  twice  instead  of  four  times  a 
year. 

Informative  reports  were  made  by 
the  Westinghouse  Company  on  their 
policy  in  regard  to  service  on  motors 
and  by  Mr.  McGinty  of  the  Royal  In¬ 
surance  Company  who  explained  the 
question  of  motor  insurance  and  its 
effect  on  the  business  of  the  electrical 
contractor. 

The  specification  writing  committee 
presented  the  results  of  their  investiga¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  complaints 
made  against  specifications  for  wiring 
jobs.  They  reported  that  most  of  the 
specific  complaints  were  traced  to  the 
ignorance  of  architects  in  electrical 
matters.  The  committee,  however, 
found  certain  justifiable  objections  to 
specifications  as  sometimes  written  by 
manufacturers  and  engineers  and  re¬ 
commended  that  the  following  princi¬ 
ples  be  accepted  as  fair  practice: 

1.  No  insinuations  should  be  included 
in  the  specifications  which  would  imply 
that  other  makes  are  inferior,  nor 
should  a  price  reduction  be  r^uired  if 
standard  materials  are  substituted. 

2.  That  clause  w'hich  makes  the  con¬ 
tractor  liable  for  mistakes  of  the  engi¬ 
neer  should  lead  wires  not  prove  of 
size  to  the  load  should  be  eliminated. 

3.  All  jobs  should  be  on  the  partial 
payment  basis  and  such  clauses  as  pro¬ 
vide  for  completion  before  payment 
should  be  modified. 

One  of  the  most  active  discussions  of 
the  day  centered  about  the  question  of 
central  station  policy  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  electric  ranges.  Capt.  Jack- 
son  of  the  Great  Western  Power  Com¬ 
pany  and  R.  E.  Fisher  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  reported  on 
the  policies  outlined  by  their  respective 
companies  in  the  matter  of  range  sales 
and  stated  their  willingness  to  work  out 
the  problem  along  the  lines  which  wrould 
bring  best  results  and  which  at  the 
same  time  wnuld  prove  fair  to  all 
branches  of  the  industry.  Such  inter¬ 
est  was  manifested  in  the  subject  in 
the  .short  time  available  that  it  wns  felt 


Meetings  of  Interest 
to  Western  Men 


that  opportunity  should  be  given  foi 
further  discussion  and  an  open  meeting 
is  to  be  arranged  for  the  near  future 
at  which  this  subject  will  be  threshed 
out.  The  Great  Western  Power  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  represented  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
.subject  are  invited  to  attend.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  date  will  be  made 
later. 

H.  N.  Nelson  of  the  Enterprise  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  read  a  stimulating  paper 
on  the  merchandising  problems  of  the 
immediate  future.  He  urged  a  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  credit  relationship  between 
the  jobber  and  the  dealer.  The  dealer 
on  his  part  should  learn  to  borrow  from 
his  bank  rather  than  from  his  jobber. 
On  the  part  of  the  jobber  he  urged  the 
adoption  of  terms  which  would  allow^ 
a-  5  per  cent  ten  day  discount  and  30 
days  net  on  bills. 

Earl  BrowTi,  of  the  Brown-Langlais 
Company,  San  Francisco  was  chosen 
president  for  the  coming  year  and  the 
following  members  of  the  executive 
were  ratified: 

For  the  north:  T.  E.  Bennett,  Rex 
Electric  Company,  San  Francisco,  and 
R.  V.  Oyler,  Capitol  Electric  Company, 
Berkeley. 

I  For  the  south:  Louis  Cans,  Gans 
ii|Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  and  H.  L.  Miller, 
yH.  L.  Miller  Company,  Pasadena. 

S  A  most  delightful  banquet  finished 
QoiT  the  day.  175  people  were  in  attend- 
wance  and  brief  remarks  from  represen- 
Htatives  of  each  branch  of  the  industry 
Hcomplimented  Clyde  Chamblin  on  the 
gwork  of  his  administration  and  ex- 
s  pressed  confidence  in  the  prospects  for 
jllhe  coming  year  under  Earl  Brown. 
HJohn  L.  McNab  made  an  eloquent  ad- 
g  dress  as  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
B  evening. 


Electrical  Men  of  Denver  Start 
Cooperative  Campaij^n 

An  active  campaign  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  electrical  industry  in 
Denver  w'as  launched  recently  by  the 
Electrical  Cooperative  League  of  that 
city.  Laurence  W.  Davis,  special  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  National  As.sociation 
of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers, 
was  the  speaker  at  a  dinner  and  meet¬ 
ing  attended  by  150  electrical  men. 

The  meeting  was  arranged  by  the 
Electrical  Cooperative  League,  the  new¬ 
ly  formed  electrical  development  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Mile  High  City.  The 
league  secured  Mr.  Davis'  services  for 
the  month  of  August  and  as  a  starter 
had  him  outline  the  campaign  and  ex¬ 


plain  the  value  of  the  work  w'hich  will 
be  carried  on.  if 

Announcement  wras  made  at  the  ban¬ 
quet,  of  the  leagrue’s  plans  for  con¬ 
structing  and  exhibiting  a  modem  elec¬ 
trical  home  in  the  near  future. 

Standardized  service  of  a  cooperative 
nature  was  strongly  urged  as  was 
more  widespread  cooperative  adverti- 
ing  with  a  view  to  educating  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  to  the  economy  and  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  Announcement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Davis  of  the  coining  of  the  word, 
“electragist”  and  its  use  in  lieu  of  the 
generic  classification  of  the  words 
“electrical  contractor-dealer.” 

Meetings  of  the  smaller  groups  re¬ 
presented  in  the  Denver  League  were 
scheduled  and  following  the  plan  of 
bringing  the  subject  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  public  arrangements  were 
made  for  Davis  appearing  before  the 
Lions,  Kiwanis  and  Rotary  Clubs  and 
similar  commercial  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions.  r'ni 

T.  O.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the 
League  Advisory  Committee,  presided. 
The  committee  in  charge  was  J.  W. 
Ryall  and  Clarence  Keeler,  assisted  by 
Sidney  W.  Bishop,  the  executive  man¬ 
ager. 


California  Agricultural  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Association  Activities 

Under  the  leadership  of  J.  H.  McDon¬ 
ough,  the  California  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  As.sociation  is  formulating 
plans  for  twelve  distinct  departments 
of  work.  Among  the  leaders  in  this 
work  appear  such  prominent  names  as 
F.  J.  Koster,  W.  J.  Dutton,  R.  B.  Hale, 
A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann,  E.  W.  Clapp,  J. 
R.  Henderson,  Jr.,  Wyllie  M.  Giffen  and 
George  Pierce. 

Some  of  the'  activities  that  will  be 
under  w'ay  in  the  near  future  are  re¬ 
search  and  investigation  concerning  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  industrial  relation.ships; 
coordinating  of  statewide  activities 
looking  toward  closer  cooperation;  de¬ 
velopment  of  markets;  installation  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  exhibits;  de¬ 
velopment  of  intensified  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  membership;  instituting  of 
a  closer  service  to  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  throughout  the  state;  putting 
into  practice  of  more  helpful  publicity 
and  the  getting  together  for  sympos¬ 
iums  business  men  having  varied  in¬ 
terests  to  forward  better  agricultural 
and  industrial  relations.  N.  H.  Sloane, 
.secretary  of  the  Association,  meanwhile 
is  planning  for  a  powerful  group  of 
meetings  to  be  held  in  the  Fall. 


The  San  Francisco  Section  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineers  has  placed  itself  squarely  on 
record  as  favoring  the  taking  of  an 
active  part  by  the  engineer  incn^ 
aifairs.  K  I W 


COMING  EVENTS 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  ENGINEERS 
Colorado  SprinKs,  Colo. — Sept.  6-9,  1921 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  DIVISION  N.  E.  L.  A.  AND  COLORADO  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 
POWER  AND  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION 

Glenwood  Springrs.  Colorado,  Sept  19-22,  1921. 

WASHINGTON  ASSOCIATION  OF  ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS  AND  DEALERS 
Yakima.  Washingrton,  Sept.  16  and  17.  1921. 
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Ben  C.  Holst,  some  years  ago  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  in  its  western  office  but  recently 
located  in  the  central  station  serving 
Montreal,  Canada,  has  again  returned 
to  the  West  as  western  district  man¬ 
ager  of  W.  N.  Mathews  &  Brother,  Inc., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Holst’s  company 
handles  fuse  switches,  lamp  guards,  an¬ 
chors  and  other  electrical  equipment. 
He  is  coming  back  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
enthused  with  the  possibilities  of  up¬ 
building  of  the  West  electrically  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  have  a  part  in  this 
work.  He  will  locate  in  San  Francisco. 

The  .McGlauflin  Manufacturing  Com- 
'  pany  has  been  purchased  by  C.  H.  John¬ 
son  and  M.  H.  Grover,  Jr.,  who  will  re¬ 
build  the  factory  and  install  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  manufacture  of  eucalyp¬ 
tus  insulating  pins  and  brackets  for  the 
electrical  trade  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  president  and  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  Mr.  Grover  will  be  factory 
manager.  Sales  offices  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Rialto  Building,  San 
Francisco. 

The  Edison  Storage  Battery  Supply 
Company  has  recently  opened  a  branch 
office  in  the  San  Fernando  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  with  C.  E.  Poyer  as  resident 
manager.  With  many  years’  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  factory  to  his  credit,  Mr. 
Poyer  anticipates  much  activity  and 
better  service  in  the  electric  industry 
as  a  result  of  this  factory  branch  office. 

Charles  C.  Snyder  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  branch  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  the  Coast  Equipment  Company 
and  will  have  offices  at  514  Central 
Building,  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Snyder  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  California 
and  was  for  a  time  employed  in  the  Pe¬ 
troleum  Division  of  the  Santa  Fe  Com¬ 
pany  as  electrical  engineer.  He  also 
ser\’ed  the  U.  S.  Engineers  in  the  A.  E. 
F.  in  France.  Mr.  Snyder’s  theoretical 
and  practical  training  and  broad  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  men  of  the  electrical 
industry  will  particularly  fit  him  for  his 
new  field  of  activities. 

Glenn  E.  Arbogast,  formerly  known 
as  the  manager  of  .F.  E.  Newberry 
Electric  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
now  under  the  reorganization  of  his 
company  taken  over  the  principal  con¬ 
trol.  Mr.  Abrogast  is  one  of  our  best 
known  electrical  contractor  dealers  in 
the  West.  He  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Southern  District  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  As.sociation  of  Electrical  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Dealers;  he  has  been 
prominent  on  the  California  Electrical 
Co-operative  Campaign,  and  all  activi¬ 
ties  looking  tow’ard  the  betterment  of 
industry. 

H.  H.  Courtright,  general  manager  of 
the  Valley  Electric  Supply  Company  of 
Fresno,  is  reorganizing  his  establish¬ 
ment  and  emphasizing  the  contractor 
end  of  the  business.  To  this  end  he  is 
standardizing  installation  work  con¬ 
nected  with  electric  pumping  plants  and 
other  industrial  activities.  His  new 
establishment  devoted  to  motor  repair 
work  has  now  been  in  complete  opera¬ 
tion  for  some  months  and  represents  a 
model  of  its  kind  in  overhauling  all 
sorts  of  repair  work. 

Robert  Oyler,  long  associated  with 
the  Capital  Electric  Company  in  Berke¬ 
ley,  has  sold  his  old  shop  to  his  part¬ 
ner,  Dunn,  and  has  now  opened  up  a 
new  shop  near  the  comer  of  University 
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Avenue  and  Shattuck  Avenue  in  Berke¬ 
ley.  He  is  featuring  the  sale  of  house¬ 
hold  appliances  and  wiring,  but  is  not 
handling  motor  repair  work.  His  win¬ 
dow  arrangement  and  the  interior  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  store  are  attractive 
and  very  pleasing. 

A.  Huptli,  Jr.,  eastern  representative 
of  Journal  of  Electricity  and  Western 
Industry,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
who  is  in  constant  touch  with  manufac¬ 
turers  and  business  men  generally, 
states  in  a  recent  letter  that  business 
conditions  in  the  East  have  begun  to 
ease  up.  Stocks  have  been  liquidated 
to  a  great  extent  and  there  is  quite  a 
little  buying  in  certain  directions. 
Money  rates  have  been  reduced  and  al¬ 
though  they  have  not  quite  hit  the  pre¬ 
war  level,  they  are  very  close  to  it  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  there  will 
be  a  gradual  and  steady  resumption  of 
business  in  the  fall. 

The  Comet  Electric  Co.,  of  Roseburg 
has  been  incorporated  by  Howard  A. 
Uhlig,  W.  D.  Cobum  and  Willie  Uhlig 
of  Klamath  Falls,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $2500.  The  comany  will  manufac¬ 
ture  and  deal  in  electrical  machinery. 

The  Delta-Star  Electric  Company  of 
Chicago,  Ill.,  has  issued  a  booklet  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  High  Tension,  Outdoor, 
Unit  Type,  Pole  Top  Switches.  This 
is  known  as  Bulletin  No.  36,  and  gives 
detailed  drawings  of  arrangement, 
prices  and  illustrations  of  important  in- 
.stallations  of  this  type  of  equipment. 

T.  W.  Simpson,  Pacific  Coast  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Federal  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  has  returned  to  his  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  from  a  four  weeks’  business 
visit  ni  Chicago. 

W.  F.  Brainerd,  formerly  field  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  California  Electrical 
Co-operative  Campaign  but  now  with 
the  Valley  Electric  Supply  Company  at 
Fresno,  is  running  true  to  form  in  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  by  putting  into 
practice  a  Boy  Scout  sales  campaign 
for  his  company  in  the  selling  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  that  is  proving  un¬ 
usually  remunerative  and  helpful  in 
putting  over  the  electrical  idea.  A 
full  account  of  this  campaign  will  be 
publi.shed  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry. 

The  Reiman  Wholesale  Electric  Co. 
of  Los  Angeles  expect  to  occupy  their 
new  building  about  October  first.  Work 
is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  new  ad¬ 
dition,  which  is  25x105  feet  in  size,  and 
three  stories  in  height.  This  will  give, 
in  addition  to  their  present  quarters,  a 
total  of  17,000  sq.  ft.  of  fioor  space. 

H.  H.  Courtwright,  of  the  Valley  Elec¬ 
tric  Supply  Company  of  Fresno,  finds 
that  by  going  direct  to  the  lady  of  the 
house  and  showing  her  the  advantages 
of  the  convenience  outlet’s  being  placed 
in  the  home  and  the  side  light  attach¬ 
ments  lowered  from  6%  ft.  to  5%  ft. 
enables  the  lady  of  the  house  with  au¬ 
thority  to  tell  the  contractor  how  the 
house  should  be  wired.  It  is  a  great 
idea  and  contractors  and  dealers  may 
well  pass  this  suggestion  on  to  other 
places  throughout  the  West. 


Walter  S.  Edmands,  of  Boston,  is 
manufacturer  of  a  very  compact  and 
simply  designed  automatic  ice  cream 
freezer,  which  is  electrically  operated. 

The  Pacific  States  Electric  Company 
has  issued  a  new  edition  of  their  com¬ 
plete  catalog  known  as  Catalog  No.  22. 
This  is  an  illustrated  book  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  pages.  The  book  lists,  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  a  complete  line 
of  electrical  supplies  and  equipment. 

Bauman  &  Loeb,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City  have  issued  a  new  catalog  of 
lighting  fixtures.  Bauman  &  Loeb  are 
the  originators  of  the  “Savalot  Idea” 
which  consists  of  packing  the  complete 
assembled  fixture  in  an  individual  pack¬ 
age. 

Tlie  Redwood  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  San  Francisco  has  been  award¬ 
ed  a  contract  for  39,600  ft.  of  36-in. 
continuous  stave  pipe  and  12,700  ft.  of 
30-in.  continuous  stave  pipe  for  the 
Water  Supply  Department  of  the  city 
of  Norfolk,  Va.  TTie  pipe  is  to  connect 
Lake  Prince  to  the  city  and  will  oper¬ 
ate  under  a  pressure  varying  from  70 
to  250  ft.  head  of  water. 

The  Electric  Outlet  Company  of  New’ 
York  City  announces  the  establishment 
of  an  interlicensing  agreement  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  manufacture  of  “Elexit” 
receptacles  and  plugs  to  the  same  mas¬ 
ter  gauges.  These  devices  will  be  man¬ 
ufactured  and  cold  by  the  Arrow  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.;  Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.; 
Bryant  Electric  Co.;  Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg.  Co.;  Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co.; 
General  Electric  Co.;  Hart  &  Hegeman 
Mfg.  Co.;  Harvey  Hubbell,  Inc.;  H.  T. 
Paiste  Co.;  Pass  &  Seymour,  Inc.,  and 
the  Weber  Electric  Co. 


CAST  ADRIFT  ON  A  STORMY  SEA 

From  right  to  left:  Robinion  Farmer,  aecre- 
tary  of  the  southern  district  of  the  California 
Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Deal¬ 
ers,  who  recently  put  over  the  helpful  con¬ 
vention  of  his  association  at  Catalina  Island. 
Next  to  him  is  Louis  Gans,  president  of  the 
southern  district  and  on  to  the  left  is  Clyde 
Chamblin,  president  of  the  California  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers, 
who  came  down  from  San  Francisco  to  help 
put  over  the  Catalina  meeting;  while  at  the 
extreme  left  is  H.  L.  Miller,  prominent  in 
association  activities.  They  stand  aboard  the 
captain’s  bridge  of  the  famous  pirate  ship 
"Ning  Po,”  from  which  bridge  the  captain  in 
former  days  has  ordered  many  a  piracy  com¬ 
mitted  upon  the  high  seas  and  the  beheading  of 
something  like  150  prisoners  in  full  view  below 
from  where  the  four  stand  upon  the  bridge. 
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John  C.  Merriam,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  with  headquarters 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  a  recent  Pacific 
Coast  visitor.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Dr.  Merriam  was  for  twenty-five  years 
head  of  the  Department  of  Paleonth- 
ology  at  the  University  of  California, 
and  contributed  some  of  the  most  won¬ 
derful  scientific  research  in  the  un¬ 
earthing  of  bones  and  fossil  remains 
in  the  oil  fields  of  Southern  California. 
He  is  today  considered  as  one  of  our 
foremost  scientists.  In  a  talk  before 
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the  San  Francisco  Commonwealth  Club 
Dr.  Merriam  paid  a  great  tribute  to 
electricity  when  he  said:  “Electricity 
today  is  unlimited  in  its  possibilities. 
It  forms  the  very  foundation  work  in 
the  advance  of  modem  civilization.” 
He  used  the  great  advances  in  elec¬ 
tricity  as  an  instance  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  painstaking,  thorough 
and  consistent  research,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  this  great  modem  develop¬ 
ment.  Readers  of  the  Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  and  Western  Industry  will  recall 
that  Dr.  Merriam  has  long  since  ap¬ 
peared  in  its  columns  as  a  “Builder  of 
the  West,”  in  appreciation  of  his  splen¬ 
did  research  attainments  in  forward¬ 
ing  scientific  industrial  effort  in  the 
West. 

C.  B.  Hall  left  his  busines  activities 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  taking  his  family 
with  him,  ran  away  to  Carmel-by-the 
Sea.  September  first  will  again  find 
him  stimulating  Los  Angeles  business 
for  the  Illinois  Electnc  Company  and 
cooperating  as  usual. 

“Uncle  Ed”  Cutting  is  again  on  the 
Coast.  For  years  his  friends  knew  him 
as  the  San  Francisco  manager  for  the 
Edison  Storage  Battery  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  and  bade  him  a  reluctant  fare¬ 
well  when  he  took  up  the  duties  of  As¬ 
sistant  to  F.  D.  Fagin  at  Orange,  New 
Jersey.  He  has  resigned  to  enter  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  in  Los  Angeles,  join¬ 
ing  Ralph  Hamlin  in  the  distribution 
of  Franklin  Motor  Cars. 

H.  Birchard  Taylor,  vice-president  of 
W'm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine 
Building  Company  with  headquarters 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  a  recent  Pacific 
Coa.st  visitor.  Mr.  Taylor  is  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  inspecting  installa¬ 
tions  of  large  hydraulic  turbines  in  the 
development  of  which  his  company  is 
playing  a  constructive  part. 


Personals 


G.  H.  Hicks  has  been  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  the  Western  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  He  came  with  the 
Northwestern  Pacific  Company  in  1912 
and  was  made  principal  assistant  en¬ 
gineer  in  1919. 

W.  M.  Deming,  president  Electric 
Supply  Company  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  at  one  time  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Technical  Publishing 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  formerly 
publishers  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity, 
is  a  San  Francisco  visitor. 

W.  L.  Goodwin  of  the  Society  for 
Electrical  Development,  Inc.,  was  the 
recipient  of  a  loving  cup  presented  by 
the  Independent  As.sociated  Electrical 
Contractors  and  Dealers  of  New  York, 
as  a  tribute  to  his  work  with  the  So¬ 
ciety.  The  pre.sentation  took  place  at 
the  first  annual  outing  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  which  resulted  from  the  recent 
merger  of  the  As.sociated  Electrical 
Contractors  and  the  Independent  Elec¬ 
trical  Contractors  and  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  which  Mr.  Goodwin  had  a  con¬ 
structive  part. 

Guy  C.  Barker,  formerly  an  electrical 
engineer  with  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  but  for  the  last  two  years 
with  a  large  sugar  company  in  Cuba,  is 
again  back  visiting  friends  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  expects  to  locate  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  region. 

L.  W.  Fay,  formerly  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Century  Electric  Company 
of  St.  Louis,  has  resigned  to  come  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was  so  favorably 
impressed  with  the  opportunities  which 
are  presented  to  the  man  interested  in 
the  electrical  field  on  the  Coast,  while 
here  on  a  recent  visit,  that  he  now 
plans  to  locate  in  San  Francisco  or  vi¬ 
cinity. 

F.  W.  Moreland,  formerly  efficiency 
engineer  with  the  Portland  Railway 
Light  &  Power  Compay,  at  Portland, 
and  recently  with  the  Department  of 
Railways  and  Canals  of  Canada  as  sen¬ 
ior  assi.stant  engineer,  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  arbitration  at  Montreal,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Portland  where  he  expects  to 
engage  in  consulting  engineering  work. 

E.  A.  Phinney,  president  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Divison  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Light  Association  and 
T.  O.  Kennedy,  chainnan  of  the  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee  are  preparing  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  program  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  to  be  held  at 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  Sept.  19-22. 

Carl  Whitmore,  formerly  division 
plant  engineer  of  the  Pacific  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company  at  Portland,  ha.s 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  divis¬ 
ion  superintendent  of  plant,  filling  the 
vacancy  made  by  the  transfer  of  H.  J. 
Tinkham  to  the  same  position  in  Se¬ 
attle.  Mr.  Whitmore  will  be  in  charge 
of  all  plant  construction,  maintenance 
and  operation  in  the  state  of  Oregon. 

C.  C.  Cottrell  has  resigned  as  state 
engineer  of  Nevada  to  become  manager 
of  the  Good  Roads  Bureau  of  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  State  Automobile  Association. 


C-arl  K.  Chapin,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Brady  Utility  Com¬ 
pany  which  supplies  Memphis,  Tenn., 
with  electric  power,  is  now  located  at 
Pasadena,  California,  and  has  become 
southwestern  representative  of  the 
Journal  of  Electricity  and  Western  In¬ 
dustry.  Mr.  Chapin  will  devote  his  en¬ 
tire  time  to  building  up  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  .editorial  service  in  the  south¬ 
ern  district  of  the  state,  with  especial 
emphasis  in  giving  publicity  to  the  new 
engineering  and  industrial  activities 
now  under  way  in  the  great  metropo¬ 
lis  of  the  Southwest. 

R.  E.  Cunningham,  superintendent  of 
distribution,  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company,  and  W.  J.  McCul¬ 
lough,  chief  of  stores  department  of 
the  same  company  recently  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  through  the  North¬ 
west  visiting  the  various  power  com¬ 
panies  in  the  section.  They  were  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  cedar  pole 
situation  and  visited  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  producing  centers. 

Charles  H.  Talmage  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  effective  Aug.  15,  field  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Electrical 
Cooperative  League,  succeeding  E.  T. 
Millham  who  is  leaving  the  position  to 
engage  in  other  work.  Mr.  Talmage  is 
exceptionally  well  qualified  to  fulfill 
the  important  duties  of  field  secretary 
of  the  league,  having  been  as.sociated 
with  the  electrical  industry  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  His  first  connection  was 
with  the  Western  Electric  Company  in 
February  1901,  and  he  has  been  with 
that  company  continuously  since  that 
time  until  about  two  months  ago.  He 
first  traveled  out  of  their  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  for  about  two  years  and  then 
spent  a  year  in  their  Chicago  sales 
office.  In  February  1904  Mr.  Talmage 
was  transferred  to  the  Kansas  City 
branch  of  the  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  and  was  later  made  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  that  branch.  In  February 
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1917  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Office  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company.  Mr.  Talmage  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elec¬ 
trical  Cooperative  League  since  its 
organization,  is  an  enthusiastic  advo¬ 
cate  of  cooperation  among  the  various 
blanches  of  the  indu.stry,  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  public,  through  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  league. 
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Beverly  L.  Hod^head,  who  recently 
accepted  the  presidency  of  John  A. 
Roebling's  Sons  Company  of  California, 
has  been  actively  identified  with  civic 
affairs  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  dis¬ 
trict.  He  was  one  of  the  early  pres¬ 
idents  of  the  Commonwealth  Club,  an 
office  he  held  for  a  number  of  years 
during  which  time  the  organization  be¬ 
came  an  increasingly  important  factor 
in  moulding  public  opinion  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  community  and  the 
state.  He  was  formerly,,, mayor  of 


Frank  R.  Eldridge,  Jr,,  Chief  of  the 
Far  East  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  is  to 
make  an  extensive  field  survey  of  the 
Asiatic  market  for  American  goods. 
The  assignment  of  a  chief  of  division 
to  such  a  field  survey  in  the  geograph¬ 
ical  area  of  the  world  in  the  economics 
of  which  he  specializes,  is  a  new  depar¬ 
ture  in  the  federal  promotion  of  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  trade.  Mr.  Eldridge  ex¬ 
pects  to  sail  from  San  Franci.sco  about 
September  22,  and  will  accompany  the 
representative  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  is  planning 
a  tour  of  Eastern  markets  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  trans-Pacific  commerce. 

James  H.  Bonner,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Montana  Railroad  Commission  with 
headquarters  at  Helena,  Montana,  has 
just  returned  from  a  two  weeks’ -tour 
of  the  oil  fields  of  Alberta,  Canada.  Mr. 
Bonner  has  been  a  forceful  factor  in 
helping  to  alleviate  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  electrical  industry  in 
Montana  where  the  smaller  companies 
are  all  suffering  from  a  decrease  in 
business,  due  to  the  slump  in  mining 
activity  and  general  business  depres- 
.sion. 

Phillip  S.  Biegler,  associate  editor  of 
the  Electrical  World,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  as  associate  of  electrical 
engineering  at  the  State  College,  Pull¬ 
man,  Washington. 

Louis  S.  Cates  of  Salt  Lake  City  and 
T.  A.  Rickard,  editor  of  the  Mining  & 
Scientific  Press  of  San  Francisco  have 
been  appointed  among  the  nine  new 
members  of  the  American  Engineering 
Council’s  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions. 

John  B.  Fisken  of  Spokane,  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Sections 
for  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers.  C.  E.  Magnusson  of  Seattle 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Educational  Section,  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee.  These  appointments  are  for 
the  administrative  year  commencing 
August  1,  1921. 

Frederick  C.  W' alters,  proprietor  of 
the  Modem  Electric  Co.,  and  John  C. 
Buckle,  formerly  of  the  Buckle  Electric 
Co.,  of  Salt  Lake  City  are  enroute  by 
automobile  on  a  tour  of  California  and 
are  interested  in  seeing  the  latest  and 
most  up-to-date  in  the  electrical  display 
line  throughout  the  state. 

J.  F.  Callbreath,  secretary'  of  the 
American  Mining  congress,  visited  in 
Salt  Lake  City  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  was  the  guest  of  the  Utah 
chapter  of  the  American  Mining  con¬ 
gress  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Alta  Club, 
at  which  Governor  Mabey  and  several 
prominent  Utah  mining  operators  were 
present. 

S.  M.  Ross,  a  member  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Commission  of  the  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  is  now  visiting  in  Oakland,  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  The  utility  situation  in  Mon¬ 
tana  generally  is  marking  time  await¬ 
ing  the  returns  from  this  year’s  cfops 
and  the  news  as  to  when  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Company  will  reopen, 
as  well  as  when  a  revival  of  the  live 
stock  indu.stry  might  take  place.  These 
three  factors  are  recognizeil  as  of  out¬ 
standing  impoitance  in  the  great  treas¬ 
ure  state. 


C,  B.  Jackson,  superintendent  of  the 
Fresno  Water  Company,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  Mt.  Whitney 
Light  and  Power  Company  and  later 
wth  the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power 
Corporation,  has  recently  been  compli¬ 
mented  by  the  Cooperative  Californian, 
a  paper  published  in  Fresno,  in  which 
the  substantial  part  Mr.  Jackson  has 
played  in  the  upbuilding  of  utility  life 
in  and  about  the  Fresno  district  has 
been  highly  commended. 

H.  J.  Gille,  commercial  manager,  Pu¬ 
get  Sound  Power  .&  Light  Company, 
and  J.  I.  Colwell,  district  manager  of 
the  Western  Electric  Company  at  Se¬ 
attle,  have  been  made  members  of  the 
Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Seattle  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club, 
which  is  undertaking  a  very  important 
survey  of  industrial  and  manufacturing 
possibilities  in  and  about  the  Puget 
Sound  region. 

W.  L.  Reeves  has  been  appointed 
city  manager  of  Glendale.  He  is  well 
fitted  for  the  responsibilities;  a  Stan¬ 
ford  graduate,  with  eight  years’  super¬ 
vision  of  the  electrical  department  of 
the  City  of  Pasadena  and  two  years  as 
city  commissioner. 

W.  P.  L’Hommedieu,  manager  of  the 
power  department,  San  Francisco  dis¬ 
trict,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Company,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  San  Francisco  section  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers.  Mr.  L’Hommedieu  has  not  only 
proven  himself  in  past  years  an  able 
builder  in  the  power  industry  in  central 
California  in  its  contunercial  aspects, 
but  he  has  been  an  untiring  factor  in 
the  development  of  Institute  and  engi¬ 
neering  matters.  For  three  years  he 
has  been  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  local  section  of  the  A.  1.  E.  E., 
and  he  is  now  serving  his  third  reap¬ 
pointment  on  the  engineering  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Division,  N.  E. 


BEVERLY  L.  HODGHEAD 


Berkeley.  At  a  period  in’ the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industry  when  industrial,  com¬ 
munity  and  governmental  relations 
present  problems  requiring  experience 
and  breadth  of  vision  in  their  solution, 
it  is  gratifying  to  record  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  man  with  Mr.  Hodghead’s 
qualifications  as  the  executive  head  of 
one  of  the  leading  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  West. 

Laurence  W.  Davis,  special  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  National  As.sociation  of 
Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers,  has 
been  obtained  by  the  Denver  Electrical 
Cooperative  League  to  instruct  the 
local  dealers  and  contractors  in  the 
principles  of  the  organization  and  to 
inspire  in  each  the  spirit  of  “selling  on 
service.’’ 

A.  G.  McGregor,  consulting  metallur¬ 
gical  engineer  with  headquarters  at 
Warren,  Arizona,  is  now  on  a  business 
trip  to  Anaconda,  Montana.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gregor  has  been  one  of  the  leading  en¬ 
gineers  in  Arizona  in  the  desiging  and 
constructing  of  the  large  metallurgical 
plants  that  have  been  installed  in  that 
commonwealth  during  the  past  four  or 
five  years. 

Lewis  A.  MacArthur,  general  man¬ 
ager  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company 
with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
has  had  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  of  Oregon  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Ma.ster  of  Arts  in  Public  Ser¬ 
vice.  Mr.  MacArthur  has  been  a  lead¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  development  of  utility 
life  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  a'  state 
that  has  with  one  exception,  the  largest 
undeveloped  w'ater  power  resources  of 
any  state  in  the  nation. 

Stephen  Birch,  president  of  the  Cop¬ 
per  River  and  Northwestern  railroad 
of  .Alaska,  and  a  director  of  the  Utah 
Copper  Company,  visite<l  Salt  Lake 
during  the  early  part  of  August,  on  his 
way  to  the  North we.st. 


W.  P.  L’HOMMEDIEU 


L.  A.  Lai!t  year  as  chairman  of  the 
meetings  and  papers  committee  of  the 
local  section  of  the  Institute  he  pro¬ 
vided  meetings  of  timely  interest  and 
of  profit  for  local  members.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  this  year’s  meetings  of  the 
San  F'rancisco  Section  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  ai*e 
looke<l  forward  to  in  anticipation,  ami 
they  will  undoubtedly  make  for  the 
local  section  a  year  of  banner  attain¬ 
ment,  attendance  and  interest. 
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THE  PACIFIC  CENTRAL  DISTRICT 


SPOKANE,  WASH.— The  Barnes  Electric  Co., 
whose  place  of  business  is  Spokane,  has  been 
incorporated  by  Floyd  F.  Barnes  and  William 
C.  Allen,  with  a  capital  of  $350,000. 

OLYMPIA,  WASH.  -Contract  for  the  8 
llfrhtinK  fixtures  to  be  installed  in  the  Temple 
of  Justice,  at  a  cost  of  $27,000,  has  been 
awarded  to  the  H.  E.  Gleason  company  of 
Seattle. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — The  Oresron  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  who  operate  a  small  hydroelectric  plant  at 
OsweKO,  are  replacinf;  an  old  wooden  dam 
with  a  concrete  dam  to  cost  $60,000.  It  will 
be  400  feet  Ion*  and  30  feet  high. 

YAKIMA.  WASH.— The  Pacific  Power  & 
Liftht  Company  has  authorized  Manaser  S.  M. 
Henderson  at  Yakima  to  proceed  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  proposed  twwer  line  to  the 
McKinley  School  corner,  a  distance  of  three 
miles. 

REDMOND,  ORE. — The  Redmond  Juniper 
Products  Manufacturing  Company  is  planning 
to  establish  its  pencil  slat  factory  here  and  has 
purchased  the  warehouse  of  the  Central  Oregon 
Irrigation  Company  which  it  will  remodel  and 
equip  for  the  manufacture  of  slat. 

SALEM,  ORE. — It  is  reported  that  the  Oregon 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  of  Salem  will  con¬ 
struct  a  dam  in  North  Mill  creek  that  will 
develop  1000  hp.  under  a  head  of  36  feet.  The 
power  will  be  utilized  in  the  company’s  paper 
mill  at  Salem.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  is  $100,000. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — It  is  reported  that  an 
automobile  tire  factory  with  a  capacity  of  BOO 
tires  daily  will  be  built  here.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  will  operate  under  the  trade  name  of  the 
Columbia  Tire  Corporation  and  is  capitalized 
for  $3,000,000.  Offices  have  been  opened  in 
the  Northwestern  Bank  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.— A  contract  for  a  $360,- 
000  store  building  in  Seattle’s  new  retail  dis¬ 
trict,  6th  and  Pine  Sts.,  was  awarded  by  Henry 
Bittman,  architect  and  engineer.  Securities  Bldg, 
to  the  Sound  Construction  Co.,  Lowman  Bldg. 
This  structure  will  be  built  for  the  Louisa  B. 
Frye  estate  and  will  be  occupied  by  Graund>aum 
Bros.,  furniture  dealers. 

ASHLAND,  ORE. — The  Oregon  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  has  been  purchased  by  the  Anglo- 
California  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
California.  The  sale  includes  land  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Gas  Company  in  Ashland,  Medford. 
Grants  Pass,  and  Roseburg.  No  statement  has 
been  made  regarding  the  future  policies  of  the 
new  owners. 

SALEiM,  ORE. — Application  has  been  made 
to  the  state  engineer  by  W.  L.  Benham  of 
Portland,  for  permission  to  appropriate  300 
second  feet  of  water  from  Clear,  Lava,  Fish 
and  Lost  lakes  and  McKenzie  river,  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  power  for  commercial  purposes. 
It  is  estimated  that  22,600  hp.  can  be  gener¬ 
ated  under  a  head  of  893  feet.  No  details  of 
construction  or  cost  are  given  except  that  a 
canal  or  pi|>e  line  five  miles  long  will  be 
used. 

SEAITLE,  WASH. — During  the  past  two 
weeks  the  school  board  has  awarded  contracts 
for  alterations  and  additions  to  three  separate 
school  buildings,  each  project  approximating  an 


expenditure  of  from  $150,000  to  $200,000.  Aside 
from  these,  contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
the  erection  of  a  million  dollar  high  school  in 
Cowan  Park  district,  to  be  known  as  the 
Roosevelt  High  School.  The  general  contract 
for  this  structure  is  held  by  the  Rounds-Clist 
Co.  of  Seattle. 


THE  PACIFIC  CENTRAL  DISTRICT 


FRESNO,  CAL. — The  city  is  planning  to  in- 
stalll  a  complete  fire  alarm  system  which  it  is 
estimated  will  cost  $126,000. 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CAL.— The  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  Telephone  Company  will  build  a  modem 
office  building  and  exchange  in  this  city. 

OROVILLE,  CAL. — Plans  for  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  Palermo  Plant  near  here  have 
been  approved  by  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  of  San  Francisco. 

PLACERVILLE,  CAL.— The  Eldorado  Water 
Company  announces  that  the  board  of  directors 
has  adopted  the  plan  to  build  a  storage  reser¬ 
voir  on  Webber  Creric  about  five  miles  east  of 
Placerville. 

REEDLEY,  CAL.-- The  Reedley  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  subscribed  $12,600  towards  a 
home  building  campaign  to  be  put  on  in  the 
various  towns  in  the  Valley  by  the  Fresno 
Building  Corporation. 

O-AKLAND,  CAL.— President  J.  L.  Becker, 
ol  the  Fruitvale  Business  Men’s  Association 
has  announced  that  a  campaign  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  new  system  of  street  lights  on  East 
14th  Street  has  been  started. 

SACRAMENTO.  CAL.— Ten  applications  for 
water  filings,  among  small  users,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,  indicate  much 
activity  on  small  mining  and  irrigation  pro¬ 
jects.  throughout  the  narthern  counties. 

DIXON,  CAL. — Buildings  are  now  being 
erected  on  a  90  acre  tract  of  land  near  here  by 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  These 
buildings  are  to  comprise  the  construction 
camp  preliminary  to  building  a  largre  electric 
substation  here. 

RIO  VISTA,  CAL.— Sealed  bids  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  trustees  of  Rio  Vista  for  the 
purchase  of  two  60,000-gallon  redwood  water 
tanks  and  towers  for  the  same.  Bids  will  be 
received  by  F.  J.  Kalber,  town  clerk,  until 
September  8th. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. — In  order  to  further  de¬ 
velop  shipping  facilities  in  Oakland,  Commis¬ 
sioner  Carter  announces  that  a  new  municipal 
dock  will  be  constructed  near  the  present  mu¬ 
nicipal  docks  at  the  foot  of  Clay  St.  Es¬ 
timated  cost,  $80,000. 

FRESNO,  CAL. — The  formation  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Irrigation  District  was  successfully 
voted  upon  recently.  The  new  district  is  part  of 
the  Pine  Flat  Reservoir  project,  which  ie  in¬ 
tended  to  impound  600,000  acre  feet  of  flood 
waters  of  the  Kings  River. 

MELROSE.  CAL. — The  National  Lead  Com¬ 
pany  of  California  has  completed  plans  and 
will  ‘  commence  construction  of  a  new  unit  at 
its  plant  for  lead  refining  operation.  The 
headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  485  Cal¬ 
ifornia  St.,  San  Francisco. 

OROVILLE,  CAL.— J.  M.  Howells  of  Oro- 
ville,  hydraulic  engneer,  is  seeking  to  develop 
11,000  acres  of  lands  through  diversion  of  12,- 


000  acre  feet  per  annum,  from  Dry  Creek,  a 
branch  of  Butte  Creek.  Application  was  filed 
with  the  State  Water  Commission  during  July. 

OAKDALE,  CAL. — A  ten  mile  diversion  ditch 
is  to  supply  160,000  acre  feet  per  annum,  and 
64,000  horsepower  from  the  Stanislaus  River  in 
Tuolumne  County,  if  the  application  of  the  Oak¬ 
dale  Irrigation  District  and  South  San  Joaquin 
Irrigation  Districts,  are  granted  by  the  State 
Commission. 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. — A  resolution  calling 
for  the  construction  of  a  gap  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  River  levee  between  Freeport  and  Court- 
land  was  adopted  by  the  state  reclamation 
board.  According  to  Melville  Dozier,  manager 
of  the  board,  the  estimated  cost  will  be  approx¬ 
imately  $146,000. 

OROPILLE,  CAL. — Feather  River  is  again 
the  subject  of  a  petition  for  irrigation  and 
power  development.  Guy  Wilkinson,  of  Oro- 
ville,  requests  water  for  6,000  acres  of  land, 
and  16,000  cubic  feet  i>er  second,  for  hydro¬ 
electric  power.  The  application  is  now  before 
the  State  Water  Commission. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. — Plana  are  being  prepared 
for  the  first  unit  of  a  group  of  factory  build¬ 
ings  for  the  Severin  Motor  Company  of  Kansas 
City.  Architect  M.  I.  Diggs  is  preparing  plans 
and  will  take  sub-bids  as  soon  as  plans  are 
completed.  The  first  unit  will  cost  $100,000  and 
the  complete  group  will  cost  about  $400,000. 

SU9ANVILLE.  CAL. — Contract  for  the  con¬ 
struction  work  on  the  Elagle  Lake  Irrigation 
Project  has  been  awarded  to  the  Grant,  Smith 
Company.  The  main  feature  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  work  will  be  the  tunnel  tapping  the  lake 
and  the  siphon  which  will  carry  the  water 
across  Susan  River  to  the  Baxter  Creek  district. 
The  tunnel  will  be  8,000  ft.  in  length. 

OAKLAND.  CAL. — The  Severin  Motor  Car 
Company  has  announced  the  purchase  of  a  plot 
of  land  at  64th  Aye.  and  East  14th  St.,  where 
it  will  build  the  proposed  motor  car  plant. 

MODESTO,  CAL. —  A  building  permit  has  been 
granted  for  a  $67,000,  three-story  brick  build¬ 
ing  for  the  Pacific  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co. 
Monson  Bros,  of  San  Francisco  are  contractors. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. — The  municipal  dredger 
Is  immediately  to  begin  work  filling  in  the 
E’ourteenth  Street  extension  to  the  bulkhead 
line.  Plans  are  being  made  for  the  building 
of  a  complete  municipal  terminal  wharf  and 
ferry  slip  and  additional  street  car  tracks  in 
connection  with  the  port  improvements.  The 
work  is  being  carried  on  by  the  city  commis¬ 
sioners. 

PLACERVILLE.  CAL.— The  Eldorado  Water 
Company  announces  that  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  have  adopted  a  plan  to  build  a  storage 
reservoir  on  Webber  Creek  about  five  miles 
east  of  Placerville.  The  dam  will  be  100  ft. 
in  height  with  a  crest  of  400  ft.  The  es¬ 
timated  cost  of  the  dam  is  approximately  $80.- 
000,  and  the  construction  cost  of  the  district 
is  approximately  $126,000. 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL.— Headquarters  of  the 
Lincoln  Studios,  producers  of  comedies,  has 
been  transferred  from  Hollywood  to  the  cap¬ 
ital.  Property  belonging  to  the  North  Sac¬ 
ramento  Film  Company  has  been  acquired. 
Favorable  conditions  of  climate,  scenery  and 
many  other  elements  entering  into  the  suc¬ 
cessful  production  of  motion  pictures  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  move. 
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THE  PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.— The  board  of  public 
works  is  planninK  to  install  ornamental  street 
lirhtinK  system  on  Larchmont  Boulevard,  be¬ 
tween  Temple  St.  and  Rosewood  Ave. 

PASADENA,  CAL.— The  Kahler  Sprinkler 
Company  has  been  granted  a  permit  to  establish 
a  brass  foundry  at  367  S.  Fairoaks  Ave.  The 
company  has  its  main  foundry  in  Los  Angeles. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.— The  Pruden  Burr 
Steel  Building  Company  has  obtained  an  op¬ 
tion  on  a  tract  of  land  at  Venice  and  will 
erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
buildings. 

ROSWELL.  NEW  MEXICO.— The  Roswell 
(New  Mexico)  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  was  sold 
under  foreclosure  proceedings  to  Geo.  W.  York 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  representing  the  bondholders 
committee. 

GLENDORA.  CAL. — The  city  is  preparing  an 
ordinance  to  submit  to  the  voters  Sept.  19,  pro¬ 
posing  the  incurring  of  bonded  debt  in  the  sum 
of  $60,000  for  the  acquisition  and  construction 
of  a  waterworks  system  for  the  city. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. — Robinson  Furniture 
Manufacturing  (Company  has  provided  a  60  per 
cent  increase  in  manufacturing  space,  for  ex¬ 
pansion  in  moderate  priced  furniture,  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  its  product. 

PASADENA,  CAL. — A  million  dollar  bank 
is  to  be  erected  for  the  Union  Trust  and 
Savings  Branch  of  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank.  The  architecture  is  to  be  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  San  Francisco. 

PASADENA,  CAL.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  City  Directors,  a  petition  asking 
for  the  establishment  of  an  ornamental  street 
lighting  system  on  South  Grand  Avenue  be¬ 
tween  Cktiorado  and  California  Streets  was 
granted. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.-  (Contracts  have  been 
awarded  for  the  building  and  steel  work  on  the 
$1,600,000  Fifth  Street  Department  Store.  This 
building  will  be  built  in  three  sections  to  per¬ 
mit  store  activities  being  continued  during 
construction. 

LOS  ANGELEIS,  CAL. — The  Los  Angeles 
Drug  0>mpany  contemplates  the  erection  of  a 
warehouse  and  drug  and  chemical  laboratories 
at  1136  San  Julian  St.,  building  to  be  two- 
story,  brick  structure,  69  x  160  ft.  Elstimated 
cost,  $36,000. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.- The  Public  Service 
Ommision  has  authorized  (Thief  Engineer 
William  Mulholland  to  continue  work  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  height  of  the  dam  of  the  Upper 
San  Fernando  Reservoir  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Los  Angeles  aqueduct. 

RIVERSIDE,  CAL. — The  Creamer  Manufac¬ 
turing  (Tompany  has  been  awarded  contract 
for  the  construction  of  a  $10,000  office  building 
in  worehouse  for  the  Riverside  Dairy  (To.,  to 
be  located  at  Twelfth  &  Vine  Sts.  Weimar 
Lamar  is  architect  of  the  new  building. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CAL.— The  Bear  Valley 
Utility  Co.  has  obtained  permission  from  the 
Railroad  (Tommission  to  acquire  a  franchise 
for  the  construction  of  a  high  voltage  line 
and  distributing  system  in  Bear  Valley,  San 
Bernardino  County,  and  to  issxie  40,000  of  its 
common  stock. 

WILMINGTON.  CAL.— The  Winton  Engin¬ 
eering  (Tompany  of  Cleveland,  O.,  through  their 
agent  J.  H.  Kain  of  Los  Angeles,  announce 
that  they  are  to  erect  a  factory  consisting  of 
a  molding  shop,  pattern  shop,  machine  shop 
and  assembly  shop  for  the  manufacture  of 
Diesel  engines. 

PHOBa4IX,  ARIZ. — In  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
rision  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Salt 
River  Valley  Water  Users  Association,  it  is 
expected  to  expend  $100,000  in  the  completion 
of  a  drainage  system  designed  to  take  care  of 


the  underground  water  problem.  C.  C.  Cragin, 
chief  engineer  and  general  manager  of  the 
Association  is  in  charge. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.— Hearing  for  rate  in¬ 
crease  by  the  Southern  California  Telephone 
(Tompany  is  set  for  September  20th :  it  is 
claimed  that  adequate  service  can  not  be  main¬ 
tained,  nor  expansion  provided  for  under  ex¬ 
isting  rates.  Rapidly  growing  out  of  tenth 
place  in  population,  the  present  position  of 
thirteenth  in  telephone  rates  is  not  sufficient. 
The  rate  asked  for  approximates  second  place. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. —  An  unprecedented 
growth  in  office  buildings,  is  forcing  the  power 
companies  to  make  large  additions  to  substat- 
tion  equipment  to  care  for  elevator  service. 
The  new  10th  Street  and  Grand  Avenue  sub¬ 
station  of  the  Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric 
(Tompany,  is  nearing  completion.  When  all 
apparatus  is  Installed,  the  company  will  have 
doubled  their  116-230-volt  direct  current  capac¬ 
ity.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  (Tompany  recently  received  an  order 
for  a  760-kw.  motor-generator  set  for  this  sta¬ 
tion.  A  new  1000-kw.  motor-generator  set  for 
the  4th  Street  substation  of  the  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Edison  Company,  was  ordered  the  middle 
of  August,  from  the  General  Electric  Company. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.- — A  new  fkx>d  control 
project  near  Van  Nuys,  known  as  the  Pacoima 
Canyon  Dam  was  given  it’s  last  needed  sup¬ 
port,  when  the  Van  Nuys  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  offered  to  contribute  $600,000  toward  the 
expense  and  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  agreed  to  use  $1,000,- 
000  of  the  county  funds,  for  the  balance.  The 
Pacoima  Dam  is  to  be  376  feet  high,  and  will 
hold  12,000  acre  feet.  Water  will  be  used 
principally  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  thous¬ 
ands  of  acres  of  intensively  farmed  land  will 
be  protected  from  floods  which  would  other¬ 
wise  sweep  down  from  the  mountains.  A  small 
hydroelectric  station  may  be  built  later  to 
utilize  the  stored  energy  in  connection  with  the 
irrigation  supply. 


THE  INTERMOUNTAIN  DISTRICT 


AULT,  COLO. — The  city  has  recently  voted, 
b.v  a  small  majority,  to  sell  the  municipal  plant 
to  the  Home  Gas  &  Electric  company  of  Greeley. 
Colorado. 

IDAHO  SPRINGS,  COLO.— The  Colorado 
Power  Company  has  connected  its  line  to  the 
load  of  the  Adriance  mine.  The  mine  is 
owned  by  Anderson  &  Brown  of  Denver,  Colo. 

BRIGHAM  CITY.  UTAH.— Work  on  the  new 
n-unicipal  hydroelectric  plant  is  progressing 
satisfactorily,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  pipe 
line  and  power  house  will  be  completed  early 
in  September,  and  the  plant  placed  in  oper¬ 
ation. 

LOGAN,  UTAH. — Application  has  been  made 
to  the  Cache  county  commissioners  for  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  drainage  district  embracing  8400 
acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Hyde  Park.  A  hearing 
on  the  petition  will  be  held  by  the  Cache 
county  board  on  September  8. 

CAMPION,  COLO. — The  city  is  to  have  light 
and  power  connections  with  the  Western  Light 
&  Power  Company's  lines.  A  small  plant  has 
furnished  lights  for  the  academy  at  that  place 
heretofore,  but  has  not  given  the  economical 
service  that  they  will  now  have. 

BOULDER.  (X)LO.— The  Boulder  Valley  Light 
&  Power  (Tompany  has  recently  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  Directors 
are  Webster  W.  Benjamin.  Cassius  Cols'  and 
E.  S.  Bent.  The  company  will  carry  on  a 
general  power  business. 

DENVER,  COLO. — The  Board  of  Capitoi 
Managers  will  receive  bids  on  electrical  appar¬ 
atus  for  the  State  Capitol  Museum  and  the 
State  Office  Building  up  to  10:00  A.  M.,  Thurs¬ 


day,  September  15,  1921.  Specifications  may 
be  had  from  William  N.  Bowman  C!o.,  archi¬ 
tects  and  engineers,  914  Ontral  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Denver,  (}olo. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH.— W.  P.  Puller 
&  (Company,  Pacific  (k>ast  paint  manufacturers, 
have  purchased  a  warehouse  site  at  the  north¬ 
west  comer  of  Third  West  and  Fov.rth  South 
streets,  and  plan  to  erect  a  warehouVe  to  serve 
the  distributing  territory  contiguous  to  Salt 
Lake.  It  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  site 
and  the  warehouse  to  be  erected  will  total 
about  $200,000. 

BOUNTIFUL,  UTAH.— Farmers  of  the  Bon¬ 
neville  Irrigation  district,  at  a  special  election 
held  Augrust  16,  indicated  their  almost  unani¬ 
mous  approval  of  the  plan  to  bond  the  district 
for  an  additional  $126,000  with  which  to  com¬ 
plete  the  construction  of  the  Bonneville  irriga¬ 
tion  project  plant.  An  original  issue  of  $600,- 
000  authorized  last  year,  was  found,  on  account 
of  various  circumstances,  to  be  insufficient  to 
complete  the  project. 

LOGAN,  UTAH.— Half  of  the  $600,000  road 
bond  issue  voted  by  Cache  county  has  been 
sold  by  the  county  commission  to  E.  H.  Rol¬ 
lins  &  Sons  of  Denver  at  99.06.  The  bonds 
bear  6  per  cent  interest-  It  is  expected  that 
the  work  on  the  roads  of  the  county  will  com¬ 
mence  at  an  early  date  and  be  pushed  to 
completion.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  by 
the  commissioners  to  secure  the  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  some  of  the  roads  in  the  county. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH.— An  employment 
department  has  been  established  by  the  Salt 
Lake  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Engineers,  with  headquarters  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  Deseret  Bank  building  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  Mc(k>nagle  &  Ullrich,  consulting  en¬ 
gineers.  A  committee  consisting  of  C.  J.  Ull¬ 
rich.  chairman,  P.  W.  Belcher,  C.  E.  Painter, 
Joseph  Blickenderfer,  Frank  Pickett  and  C.  C. 
Jacobs  has  been  named  to  work  out  the  best 
plan  to  make  the  department  a  success. 

EUREKA.  UTAH. — An  immense  increase  in 
mining  development  operations  has  been  noted 
in  the  Tintic  mining  district.  Some  of  the 
new  work  includes  the  cutting  of  a  station 
on  the  1600-ft.  level  of  No.  2  shaft  of  the  (Thief 
(Tonsolidated  mine.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
silver  lead  mines  in  the  country,  and  is  a 
large  user  of  electric  power.  The  (Tentennial- 
Eureka  mine  has  just  awarded  a  contract  for 
the  continuation  of  the  long  drift  on  the  1800- 
ft.  level.  Mining  operations  are  also  proceed¬ 
ing  at  the  Bullion  Beck,  owned  by  the  same 
interests.  The  work  of  shaft  sinking  at  the 
Zuma  mine  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  this 
work  will  be  continued  until  the  shaft  reaches 
the  1000  and  1200  levels.  Practically  all  the 
mines  in  the  Tintic  district  use  electric  power. 

LOGAN,  UTAH. — Organization  of  an  en¬ 
larged  water  conservation  district  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Petersboro-Mendon  irrigation  dis¬ 
trict  in  Cache  county,  recently  declared  by 
the  supreme  court  of  Utah  to  be  virtually 
non-existent,  through  lack  of  proper  formalities 
in  connection  with  initial  filings,  is  planned 
by  the  Caere  county  commissioners.  They  have 
filed  with  the  state  engineer  a  copy  of  the  plat 
of  the  proposed  Cache  county  water  conserva¬ 
tion  district  No.  1  and  also  a  petition  asking 
for  a  water  allotment.  The  new  district  will 
extend  three  miles  further  south  than  did  the 
district  originally  proposed,  and  will  contain 
7460  acres,  or  about  2000  acres  more  than  the 
former  district.  It  will  be  supplied,  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  plans,  with  water  from  Bear 
river  by  electric  pumping.  The  supreme  court 
found  that  the  petition  for  the  formation  of 
the  Petersboro-Mendon  district  was  not  fully 
signed,  after  the  county  commissioners  had 
passed  on  the  water  allotment,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  commissioners  were  without  authority 
to  proceed  further  in  its  organization. 
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AN  SA  ON  RANGES 

The  recent  activity  instituted  by  Western  power  com¬ 
panies  in  the  merchandising  of  the  electric  range  lends  es¬ 
pecial  interest  to  this  testimony  from  one  who  has  evidently 
become  a  “satisfied  customer.”  Apologies  are  offered  to  the 
original  author: 

DO  U  UU  1  2  ? 

KT  bouKht  a  little  raiiKe. 

4  nhe  was  very  YY ; 

She  rooks  her  meat  each  day  with  EE 
And  rakes  and  lusrious  ■kw. 

All  the  JJ  did  NV  her 
And  often  tried  to  XT, 

But  KT  spurned  their  MT  talk 
And  railed  them  NMEE. 

KT  prorlaims  her  range  XLL. — 

She’s  1  2  UU  her  II, — 

She  says  they’re  EZ  2  2  UU. 

And  KT  never  lies. 

a  a  a 

Many  an  electrical  man  has  endeavored  to  explain 
to  his  office  stenographer  the  fundamental  principle  under¬ 
lying  the  use  of  the  hyphen  in  such  w’ords  as  series-parallel 
or  through-switches.  But  was  the  explanation  as  lucidly 
clear  as  that  of  the  small  boy  who  offered  bird-cage  as  a 
sample  of  a  compound  word? 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  teacher  enrouragingly.  “Now,  Tommy, 
tell  me  why  we  put  a  hyphen  in  ‘bird-rage’  ?’’ 

“It’s  for  the  bird  to  sit  on,”  was  the  reply. 

*  *  a 

Most  of  us  have  been  properly  educated  by  the  man¬ 
agement  and  the  telephone  company  that  it  saves  time  to 
state  your  name  at  once  in  answering  a  telephone  call. 
Witness  the  following  conversation: 

Mr.  Jones  (taking  down  the  receiver)— Jones  speaking. 

Lady — Oh,  is  this  the  Jones  Electric  Company  7 

Jones — Yes,  madam. 

Lady — Oh,  may  I  speak  with  Mr.  Jones? 

Jones  plays  golf  once  in  a  while,  and  has  on  occasion 
hammered  his  finger  with  the  hammer,  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  his  reply. 

*  *  * 

THE  COMPLAINT  DEPARTMENT 

An  irate  customer  of  undoubted  Celtic  origin  ap¬ 
proached  the  genial  service-man  in  the  Butte  office  of  The 
Montana  Power  Company  and  with  fire  in  his  eye  demanded: 

“What’s  the  matter  with  my  meter?” 

“Why,  what  seem  to  be  wrong,  Mr.  - ?” 

“What’s  wrong?  What’s  wrong?  Why,  the  damn 
thing  creeps.” 

“Well,  we  certainly  will  investigate  that.  Just  how  does 
it  act?  How  do  you  know  it  creeps?” 

“How  do  1  know?  How  do  1  know?  Well,  I’ll  tell 
you — the  meter’s  in  the  clothes  clo.set,  and  1  had  a  hunch  it 
was  wrong,  so  the  other  night  about  1’2  o’clock,  I  got  up 
and  turned  on  the  light  and  watched  it — an  begorra,  ’twas 
goin’  ’round.” 


Our  indefatigable  engineers  seem  to  be  going  to  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  trouble.  The  whole  thing  is  much 
easier  than  that,  judging  from  a  letter  circulated  some  time 
ago.  The  following  is  an  extract: 

“We  have  a  regenerative  electric  power  plant  whereby 
electricity  is  regenerated  and  stepped  up  from  a  small  unit. 
As  an  illustration,  we  take  a  generator  which  requires  one 
horse  pow’er  to  operate.  From  this  generator  we  step  the 
electrical  current  up  through  a  series  of  coils  and  plates, 
from  static,  to  any  required  horsepower  that  may  be  desired 
to  obtain.  In  other  w’ords,  w’e  develop  one,  five,  five  hundred, 
or  any  amount  of  horsepower,  at  the  cost  of  production  of  one 
horsepower.  The  electricity  produced  differs  from  that  here¬ 
tofore  in  use,  however,  in  that  it  causes  no  heat,  eliminating 
even  danger  in  handling  w’ires  through  which  the  current 
passes,  being  a  departure  from  the  heretofore  known  laws 
of  electrical  science,  at  the  same  time  producing  the  same  re¬ 
sults — developing  heat,  light  and  power. 

*  *  * 

THE  WRITER  HAD  A  COLD 

Received  by  an  electrical  dealer: 

Mr.  Jenninffs: 

Plea.se  Kive  bearer  IVi  Watt  lamb, 

and  obliirc, 

E,  H. - 

a  «  * 


ELECFRICAL  HYBRIDS 


X — The  Electric  Wir-ishman 


The  Wir-ishman’s  face  is  a  network  of  lines. 

Not  of  worry — of  power,  of  course; 

Influential  connections  with  strength  he  combines. 
They  say  he  controls  the  force. 

He  is  armored  for  action — and  though  it  is  known 
By  the  Poles  he  is  kept  in  suspense. 

He  is  always  the  power  behind  the  throne 
And  he’s  up  in  the  current  events. 

He’s  strong  and  he’s  pliant — he  runs  everywhere 
Though  his  weight  .sometimes  mounts  into  tons. 

On  many  occasions  he’s  up  in  the  air. 

But  whatever  he.touche.s,  he  runs. 


